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ALMOST 13,000 SCHOOLS ARE NOW 
USING 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
ING. IT IS THE ADOPTED BOOK IN 
10 OF THE 14 STATES WHICH HAVE 
A STATE ADOPTED TEXTBOOK IN 
TYPING. 
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201! CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION e By LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Third Edition, has attained an outstanding 
record in popularity because it meets completely the needs and the desires 
of teachers and students. Teachers find that it meets their requirements more 
specifically than does any competing textbook. For example, in each block 
of work there is a definite lesson plan. Students like it because of the interest- 
ing, constructive thought content of the exercises and projects. In other words, 
the student is not required to spend a lot of time on monotonous repetition and 
old-style, nursery-rhyme types of exercises. 


Another popular feature of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is the constant 
emphasis placed upon increasing typing power. New avenues 6f increased 
typing power are opened up through the stencil (correct stroking) drills, the 
memorized (flash) drills, and the control drill paragraphs. Still another feature 
is the provision made for individual differences of students. Numerous drills 
and exercises, including plenty of straight-copy material and sustained-writing 
exercises, provide for the varying needs of students. 
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Wanted—Men Stenographers and Secretaries 


It is estimated that there are in this country at the present time about 
4,000,000 young people between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four who are out of 
school and unable to find jobs. There seems to be, however, one employment 
opportunity which business education has failed to recognize and for which 
adequate guidance is strangely lacking. 


The head of a high school placement service in a large city reports that he 
could place in stenographic or secretarial positions ten times as many boys as are 
qualified for these types of work. A college placement bureau admits that 
there is not a single man available to fill the calls which are coming in almost 
daily, and that the number of these requests is increasing. 


A perusal of the want ads of the daily papers, the announcements of the 
civil service examinations, and the files of commercial placement bureaus bear 
out the fact that the demand for properly qualified men stenographers and 
secretaries is increasing. It should be noted, moreover, that this demand existed 
before the present defense program got under way. We have every reason to 
believe that as the plans for national defense expand, so will the demand for 
male workers in these capacities increase. 


There seem to be two primary reasons why this situation exists: First, 
there is a feeling prevalent among high school boys and college men that this 
type of work is a girl’s job, and that only “‘sissies”” among the boys study short- 
hand and typewriting. Second, they shy away from the routine drudgery of the 
drill work necessary to acquire the initial skills. 


What can the commercial teacher do about this situation? It would seem 
that the following steps need to be taken as soon as possible: 


First, a study of the situation should be undertaken in local communities 
to see if such a demand exists. There is every reason to believe that businessmen 
would welcome such surveys and would be glad to co-operate in them. Second, 
if there is such a demand, every effort should be made to guide into the steno- 
graphic curriculum enough men to meet the demand. It is, of course, essential 
to select trainees with care, for they must be qualified both mentally and person- 
ally to do the job well. This guidance program must acquaint both the student 
and his family with the initial placement opportunities and the promotional 
possibilities inherent in this type of work. In this way only can the old ‘‘taboo”’ 
against stenographic and secretarial work for men be eliminated. 


Frances B. Bowers, president-elect of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training} Institu- 
tions; director of the Department of Commercial 
1 Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
aylva 
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Head of Commercial Department 
Senior High School 
Everett, Washington 


SEVEN years before the passage of 
the George-Deen Act authorizing Federal 
aid in distributive education, the senior high 
school of Everett, Washington, introduced 
a co-operative retail selling course. This 
program, in which the students attended 
school part time and worked part time, 
functioned all through the “gloomy thirties” 
when sawmills and pulpmills were closed and 
a large part of the population was on relief. 
Many times the only cash income of a 
family was that received by the boy or girl 
in the retail selling class. Because this co- 
operative class is limited to graduating 
seniors, it has in many cases meant the 
difference between having and not having 
many of those things the boy or girl needs 
to make graduation complete. 

Everett, Washington, is a community with 
a population of about 30,000. It has a 
sufficient number of small department stores 
to put a co-operative plan into effective 
operation and to keep it functioning. It 
has been my experience that a community 
of this size and type will absorb about 
twenty-five or thirty boys and girls each 
year in full-time retail employment. Em- 
ployers had to be sold on the idea of taking 
students on a part-time basis, and it re- 
quired continuous salesmanship on the 
part of the school to keep them sold. How- 
ever, when the merchants were convinced 
that the school had something to offer in 
the way of practical training, they have 
been more than willing to co-operate. 

As the instructor and co-ordinator in 
Everett since the beginning of this program, 
I have spent Saturdays, Christmas holidays, 
and summer vacations working as an “extra” 
in all the stores which are co-operating with 
my class. During the school year 1988-1939 
I was granted a semester’s leave of absence 
to work in one of the local stores. I worked 
in all positions, from those in the receiving 
room through those in the office. Experience 
of this kind is essential to the individual 
who has charge of a co-operative program. 

The whole-hearted co-operation of the 
high school principal, the superintendent of 
schools, the board of education, and the 
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merchants has made a successful distributive 
occupation program possible here in Everett. 

Each semester seventy-five to one hundred 
students apply for the retail selling cours. 
Forty to fifty students are selected for the 
beginning course; from this number, twenty. 
five are chosen to continue with the second 
semester. These students are chosen on the 
basis of aptitude for store work which is 
evidenced, within certain limits, by the 
work done in the classroom during the first 
semester. Of course, some students ar 
disappointed, but this cannot be helped. 
The community is not large enough to ab- 
sorb more than twenty-five students, and 
the Retail Clerks’ Union is willing to co 
operate if we do not abuse the use of ap- 
prentice help. 

Briefly, the first-semester course includes 
such phases of retail saleswork as rapid 
calculation, package wrapping, cash register 
manipulation, personality development, and 
the theory of selling. Not too much time is 
spent on salesmanship theory in the first 
semester because we believe that theory and 
practice should go hand in hand. In my 
opinion, teaching retail selling without pro- 
viding an opportunity to put into practice 
the things that are learned is about as suc- 
cessful as teaching typewriting without a 
typewriter. Most personnel managers agree 
that experience on the part of the teacher is 
also essential. 

The second semester of the course 1s 
really the co-operative part of the propes: 
Students spend from two to three hours 
each day in the five department stores of 
the city. The students work between the 
hours of eleven and two. This arrangement 
is convenient for the store because it helps 
to solve the lunch-hour problem. At the 
present time about half the class is receiving 


an apprentice wage established by the | 


stores for their noon-hour work; the balance 
of the class receives enough “extra” work at 
regular wages to more than compensate 
them for the time spent by the other 
students during the noon hour. During the 
fall semester of 1989, members of the class 
working on the “experience” basis earned an 
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average Of $6.25 a week, while those students 
m the pay roll earned about $6.50 a week. 
Prerequisites for the retail selling course 
consists of a knowledge of such subjects as 
textiles, nontextiles, rapid calculation, and 
public speaking or some other form of oral 
expression. 

Criticism is always leveled at classes 
“working for experience.”’ However, in con- 
ducting a co-operative class for eleven years, 
[have found that the students who put in 
time “for experience” receive more consider- 
ation from a job-training standpoint than 
those students who are on the pay roll. The 
store management feels somewhat under 
obligation to them; as a result, they receive 
more serious training and they are given 
more “extra” work. When students are 
being paid regularly, they are considered a 
part of the regular force and they are ex- 
pected to produce accordingly. Their sales 
costs are watched and if they fail to meet 
them regularly, the store management feels 
that they have been “stuck” with something. 
Records kept of the amount of money 
earned by the entire class during a semester 
show that the earnings of those students 
working for experience and those students 
who are on the pay roll are about the same. 
I believe the contention that stores will 
take advantage of the opportunity to get 
“cheap help” is false. The store owners 
realize that taking advantage of students in 
this way will be a boomerang because of the 
accusing finger that will be pointed at 
them by the buying public. The instructor 
should watch closely and any infringement 
on the part of the student or the store can be 
curbed. I have found that, because the 
student enjoys the work, he is more likely 
to violate the rule than is the store. 

If the instructor or the co-ordinator is 





permitted to take sufficient time from his 
teaching duties to contact department heads 
and other store employees, and if the in- 
instructor has actually worked in the co- 
operating store, valuable acquaintances are 
formed which lead to closer co-operation and 
better training for the students. There are a 
great many people in the world who feel 
that they would have made fine teachers if 
they had been given the opportunity. When 
the regular employees in the store are made 
to feel that they are the teachers, they take 
considerably more interest in the boys or 
girls under their supervision. However, the 
usual basis for grading, instead of A, B, C, 
or D, is “Swell,” “O.K.,” or ““Not so hot.” 

On the whole, students are assigned to 
departments of their own choice. The girls 
are usually assigned to such departments as 
hosiery, cosmetics, yard goods, or notions. 
The boys are assigned to such departments 
as men’s haberdashery, shoes, auto acces- 
sories, hardware, paint and wallpaper, and 
sporting goods. Occasionally, boys or girls 
are assigned to advertising and display de- 
partments. The photograph shown below 
was taken of a ready-to-wear store window 
which was trimmed entirely by a member of 
the spring semester class of 1940. Several 
former members of the class are now full- 
time window and display men in the com- 
munity. 

A card index record is kept of all students 
who were enrolled in the second-semester 
classes of retail selling. A record of the store 
work done is placed on these cards. We try 
to follow up the student after graduation 
and assist him in difficulties that arise with 
his job. We also try to make transfers when 
they are necessary. About 75 per cent of 


those enrolled in the second-semester classes 
(Concluded on page 419) 
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High School, the student banking activity 
has been changed from a humdrum process, 
which was accomplished only by the prod- 
ding of interested teachers, to a student 
activity in which every class participates 
eagerly and gladly. No magic touch was 
required. The banking process was turned 
into a student project with students doing 


by 


Mrs. Marie T. Bristow 
Head of Commercial Department 
Herbert Hoover Junior High School 


San Jose, California 


In tHE Herbert Hoover Junior 


often. 


Save and Like It 


receives a thrift banner which it may kee 
until some other class receives a higher per 
centage. 
classes and the banner changes hands quite 


The money from each deposit is placed in 
the money drawer, attention being given to 
placing each denomination in its own com-|' 
partment. The money drawer accommodates 
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all the work. Since the work is commercial, 
it is handled by the first semester business 
training classes. 

On Thursday mornings, when we have our 
forty-minute home room period, a staff of 
five students—a bank president, two tellers, 
and two file clerks—opens the bank. The 
bank consists of a glass-covered counter, a 
money drawer, an adding machine, and the 
necessary papers, such as money wrappers, 
signature cards, and deposit tickets. The 
bank is kept open for the full forty minutes. 

In each home room the class banker or 
treasurer collects money from the students 
in his room and fills out a deposit ticket. 
The deposit tickets used for student banking 
are somewhat different from the usual de- 
posit ticket found at the bank. These 
tickets have a space at the top for the name 
of the home room teacher, and there are 
twenty-four lines for the names and passbook 
numbers of each depositor and the amount 
he deposits. The home room treasurer 
makes four copies of the deposit ticket, two 
originals and two duplicates. When the 
money has been collected, it is placed in a 
money bag and the home room treasurer 
carries the deposit ticket to the school bank 
and waits in line for the banker to count 
his money and check his deposit slip. If 
the deposit is correct, the banker places his 
initials on all four deposit slips and gives a 
duplicate to the treasurer to take back to 
the home room as a receipt. One original 
copy is kept by the banker; the other original 
is given to the file clerks. The second dupli- 
cate is kept, and it is later turried over to 
the student body treasurer who figures out 
the percentage of each class deposit. These 
percentages are published in the school paper 
and the class with the highest percentage 
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dollars, half dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels, 
and pennies. 

Meanwhile, the file clerks are busy in an 
other part of the room. They have a box 
file containing all the passbooks or signature 
cards which every depositor must have. 
These passbooks are placed in home room 
groups behind the names of the teachers, 
which have been arranged alphabetically. As 
the file clerks receive the deposit tickets the 
passbooks for the respective home rooms are 
taken from the file and arranged in the 
order of the names found on each deposit 
ticket. The deposit tickets are wrapped 
about the passbooks and fastened together 
with rubber bands. These packets are 
placed in the files for future reference. If 
there are new depositors, the signature 
cards are placed with the passbooks. 
there are students banking with us for the 
first time who have been transferred from 
other schools, the file clerks record the 
name and the number of each student 80 
that a record may be made for our files. 

The bank is closed at the end of the forty- 
minute period. The original deposit tickets 
are arranged alphabetically and are fast- 
ened together. By alphabetical’ arrange- 





ment, I mean the tickets are arranged ac- 
cording to the names of the home room 
teachers, which appear at the top of each 
deposit slip. These tickets are kept as 4 
permanent record in the bank for future | 


reference if a question arises or if anyone | 


is dissatisfied with his balance. 

The money is stacked and counted and the 
totals given on the deposit tickets are 
added on the adding machine. If the total 
of the deposit tickets does not correspon 
with the amount of money received, the 
mistake must be found. Our bankers con- 
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sider it a serious matter if these amounts do 
not balance. They are urged to take plenty 
of time and to be extremely careful when 
they count the money. The slip of adding 
machine paper must show the total amount 
of money, counted by denominations, and 
the total of the deposit tickets, arranged 
alphabetically by home rooms. 

When the totals balance, the money is 
rolled. Usually we have only pennies, 
nickels, or dimes to roll. Of all banking 


‘lactivities, this offers the least practice be- 


cause not enough coins are received for 
each student to roll a package of each de- 
nomination. However, the student is given 
instructions and he has some practice. 

The business training class meets after 


‘| the banking period and the class is divided 


into groups. Two students form a checking 
committee and two students take care of 
the files. The other members of the class do 


_|the posting. A packet of passbooks is 


given to each student, who posts the de- 
posits from the deposit ticket to the pass 


| books, and enters the new balances. As each 


entry is made, the initials of the student 
doing the work is placed beside the entry. 
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The packets are then turned over to the 
checking committee, whose duty it is to go 
over each entry carefully. The student re- 
sponsible for any error that is found can be 
determined by the date and the initials be- 
side the entry. The student at fault must 
correct his error. This procedure tends to 
make the students watch for their own errors 
and avoid making them. 

From the checking committee the books 
go to the filing committee, and the number 
of each passbook is entered beside the 
name of the depositor. This committee is 
equipped with a complete alphabetical file’ 
of all depositors with their corresponding 
numbers. If a student is depositing for the 
first time, he must have a signature card, 
signed by his parents, giving the bank 
authority to issue him a passbook. His 
name will not appear in our files at the 
time the deposit is made; in this way we 
know this is a new account. Often the 
depositors ask to take their books home, 
either for checking or for withdrawal. As 
may be expected, the books are not always 
returned in time for the next deposit. In 
(Concluded on"page 422) 


These pictures show the 
student bankers at work in 
Herbert Hoover Junior High 
School. 
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WE PROBABLY all agree that money 
for extracurricular activities should be 
handled in some systematic way. There is 
no particular method by which we have to 
handle the money, for each one knows the 
method best suited to his own school. It 
is a condition that exists and must be met. 
The manner in which extracurricular ac- 
counts are controlled is probably not so 
important as the fact that they should be 
controlled in some way. Internal accounts 
may be divided into three groups: 

1. Those activities for the operation of which the 
board of education advances money. 


2. The internal activities for which the board of 
education pays periodic bills and then receives 
refunds in the form of fees and service charges. 


$. The student activities under whose operation the 
various group or class organizations contribute 
funds or raise money as a result of these activities. 

The school cafeteria is an example of the 
first type of accounts. This account should 
be allowed to continue until the end of the 
year when the deficit may be charged against 
the general fund, or the balance from the 
cafeteria may be added to the fund. 

The second type of account is illustrated 
by telephone charges and fees for damaged or 
lost library books and textbooks. The board 
advances money for these charges and any 
funds collected for telephone calls and lost 
me should be turned over to the general 
fund. 

The student athletic fund, the class or- 
ganizations, and the various clubs are 
examples of the third type of account. 
Usually, the secretary to the board of educa- 
tion attends to the first two accounts listed. 
The third group of internal accounts is the 
one in which the teachers of the secondary 
schools are vitally interested. 

Many school districts have permitted each 
class or group to handle all funds pertaining 
to its organization. These accounts are 
usually so small that it does not seem 
essential to deposit money in a bank; con- 
sequently, payments are made by cash with- 
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Internal Accounting for Extracurricular 
Activities in Public Schools 


by 
Nellie Samson 
Head of Commercial Department 
Ritenour High School 
Overland, Missouri 






| Dep 


out providing an adequate permanent record, 
This procedure leads to two fundamental 
conclusions: First, that all accounts should 
be centralized into one fund; and second, 
that all payments should be made by check. 
One of the important questions which im. 
mediately presents itself is whether or not 
students should be permitted to participate 
in the financial transactions. By all meam 
allow them to have a part in the financial 
activities. However, it is not advisable to 
make the children wholly responsible, nor is 
it wise to take the responsibility entirely out 
of their hands. The students should be per. 
mitted to participate in the transactions 
under the guidance of certain members of 
the faculty. Students will gain educational 
value from such activities only if they have 
a definite responsibility in the scheme of 
things and if they are closely supervised 
and assisted in performing their duties. 
Through such participation, the students 
are able to develop the qualities of accuracy, 
efficiency, and honesty. 


The following is a suggested bookkeeping 
system for the accounts used in the extra- 
curricular program of a high school. The 
high school in which this system is used has 
an enrollment of between 1,100 and 1,200 
students. However, there is no reason why 
this system could not be adopted by 4 
smaller or a larger school. The only variation 
will be in the number of accounts found in 
the ledger. This will not affect the account- 
ing procedure in any way. In fact, the 
number of accounts will vary in any school 
system, for many of them will be opened 
and closed during the current year. One 
member of the school faculty, preferably 
one of the commercial teachers, should be 
given the duty as bookkeeper for the extra- 
curricular accounts. It so happens that I 
serve as bookkeeper for the extracurricular 
accounts in our school. In keeping the 
accounts I have three separate books—@ 
cash book, a ledger, and a check book. 
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Illustration No. 1 


Each organization elects its officers— 
president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer. The treasurer is responsible to his 
class for all money collected or for all bills 
paid. If he collects some money, he brings 
it to me for deposit. I give him a receipt for 
the money in the form of a deposit slip 
(Illustration No. 1). He takes the duplicate, 
and I keep the original. From the deposit 
slip I make an entry on the receipt side of 
the cash book, showing the date, the source, 
the amount, and the organization which is 
to receive credit for the transaction. Illus- 
tration No. 2 shows both the receipt side 
and the payment side of the cash book. 





Illustration No. 3 


When an organization wishes to pay a bill, 
the treasurer makes a pay order (Illustration 
No. 3). If he has the original bill from the 
vendor, he attaches it to the pay-order form. 
In Illustration No. 8 you will notice that the 
treasurer must state definitely the name of 
the person or the firm to whom he wishes 
the check issued. This is to avoid any mis- 
understanding in regard to the payee of the 
check. You will also notice that there is a 
blank marked “Check No.” I fill in this 
blank when I issue the check. In the lower 
left-hand corner, you will notice that the 
treasurer must state the name of the 
organization to which the disbursement is to 
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be charged. The pay order must be signed 
by the treasurer and the sponsor of the 
organization and also by the principal of 
the high school. The principal’s signature 
must appear on all pay orders because cer- 
tain bills cannot exceed a definite amount. 
For example, the amount paid to the 
orchestra for school parties or the amount 
paid to officials at the football and basket- 
ball games has been definitely established 
by the school administration. When the pay 
order is presented to me, I write a check, 
entering the amount of the check on the 
payment side of the cash book (Illustration 
No. 2). You will notice that the cash book 
gives the date, the payee, the check number, 
the amount, the folio page, and the activity 
or organization whose account is debited in 
the ledger. I keep all the pay orders and file 
them in numerical order. 

The check requires my signature and that 
of the principal. After the check is written 
I place it on the principal’s desk. He does 
not sign it until the treasurer of the organi- 
zation to whom it belongs calls for it. The 
treasurer is responsible for the delivery of the 
check to the vendor. On the reverse side of 
the check, I fill in the date, the payee, the 
amount, and the name of the account 
charged. 

We use a loose-leaf ledger (Illustration 
No. 4). All money deposited by an organiza- 
tion is credited to its account; all bills paid 
by an organization are debited to its ac- 
count. Of course, every account has a credit 
balance because we allow no overdrafts. If 
an account does not have enough money to 
pay a bill, the bill is not paid, even if we 
expect the organization to deposit the money 
soon. Perhaps we miss some discounts, but 
we never have any difficulties with over- 
drafts. 

The money which is deposited by each 
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organization is, in turn, deposited into o 
general fund in the local bank. All check 
are drawn against this fund. One of th 
accounts in the ledger is kept with the ban} 
—this might be called our only control » 
count. Every three months the cash bog 
is totaled; the total of the receipts is poste) 
as a debit to the Community Bank account 
and the total of the disbursements is poste 
as a credit to the same account. If there ay 
no errors, the balance of this account shoul 
equal the sum of all the separate account; 
found in the ledger. The balance of the check 
book should also equal this amount. 
Every three months the books kept by the 
secretary of the board of education ar 
audited by a firm of accountants. At this 
time I call for the canceled checks at th 
bank and make a reconciliation between my 
check book and the balance given by the 
bank. The accountant audits the books of 
the extracurricular activities and makes a 
written report to the board of education. 
At the end of the school year each treasurer 
is asked to make a financial report to me. 
His report and the account in the ledger must 
balance. At this time, I also make a financial 
report, in triplicate form, which gives the 
total receipts of each organization, the total 
disbursements, and the balance. The total 
of the balances must equal the total of the 
accounts in the ledger. One copy of the 
financial report is sent to the superintendent, 
one copy is sent to the principal, and one 
copy is left for the auditor who audits the 
books on July 1. All bills, deposit slips, 
canceled checks, and financial reports are 
filed for each year. 
While there are many efficient ways of 
keeping books for extracurricular activities, 
our school officials feel that we have an ac- 
curate and a complete plan. Yet, it is a plan 
(Concluded on page 422) 
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Business letter writing in the 
upper freshman class in junior 
business training is usually a 
routine, formal, cut-and-dried 
period that must be endured by the student 
and the teacher alike. Since I have had 
actual experience in a sales office dictating 
on an average of about twenty four letters a 
day, the thought occurred to me that 
writing business letters could be made much 
more interesting to the students. It was just 
an idea, but it was worth trying. 

To arouse interest, and before the students 
knew what was included in a good letter, 
they were allowed to examine some business 
letters and to give their opinions on whether 
the letters were good or bad. It may be 
mentioned that some of the sample letters 
were, under any criterion, terrible; other 
letters were excellent. By bad letters I 
mean that the margins, the punctuation, 
and the paragraphing were bad; abbrevia- 
tions were used; and ordinary English was 
abused to a noticeable degree. 

Having injected the element of curiosity, 
the next step was to capitalize on it. I 
promised the students that they would 
actually write to business concerns, senators, 
governors, private schools, mayors, and au- 
thors. Were they interested? After three 
classroom periods of intensive study of the 
qualifications of a good business letter, we 
were ready to start on our venture of 
actually writing business letters. Each 
student brought three stamped envelopes 
and several sheets of paper, 844” x 11’. 
Addresses of prominent people and concerns 
had already been obtained. 

After devoting a class period to getting 
the grammar, the punctuation, and the con- 
tent of the letters in shape, they were mailed. 
Within two or three days replies began to 
come in. Each morning the class would 
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gather around a long table and 
look over all the mail that was 
placed on it. Having the whole 
class look through jthe letters 
aroused more interest than if the letters 
were given to the individuals to whom they 
were addressed. 

All letters were opened before the class, 
and they were read and discussed on the 
basis of what a good business letter should 
be. The margins, the heading, the inside 
address, the salutation, the complimentary 
close, the content of the letter, the grammar 
used, and the opening and closing sentences 
were all considered. Expectation always 
kept enthusiasm and curiosity at a high 
level. Letters were received from governors, 
mayors, senators, authors, prominent local 
and national business concerns, the White 
House in Washington, D. C., the Navy De- 
partment, and from many travel bureaus. 
The Milwaukee Journal was interested 
enough in this project to give it publicity. 

The result of any effort in any direction 
is the factor that decides whether the effort 
was worth while. Was this business letter 
writing project really worth while? Out of 
the two hundred letters that we mailed, 
nearly two hundred replies were received. 
The students were enthusiastic and ex- 
pectant. They learned punctuation and 
grammar easily because they were vital 
parts of the whole plan. The students now 
know the importance of good English in 
everyday life. They realize the importance 
of clear thinking, correct spelling, courtesy, 
conciseness, and legible handwriting. They 
received letters that were fine examples of 
the very things we teach them. 

The project meant a great deal of extra 
work, for all the letters had to be checked 
and enthusiasm had to be maintained, but 
the results obtained justified it. 
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Secondary School 


Perhaps no other curri- 
culum in secondary school 
education has experienced 
such rapid and uncon- 
trolled growth as has that 
of the business education curriculum. Busi- 
ness education worked its way into the offer- 
ings of the secondary school as a result of 
public demand for such kind of educational 
preparation that would fit pupils for main- 
taining economic self-sustenance. In its 
early stages business education was pri- 
marily vocational in its aspects. In this 
capacity it served a worthy purpose, it ful- 
filled an acute need, and it enabled thousands 
of young men and young women to begin 
and to advance into responsible business 
careers. 

Today, because of several reasons, an un- 
desirable condition has developed in business 
education in the secondary school. The 
business education curriculum has become a 
haven to many school administrators who, 
because of pressure from academic groups, 
have tried to find something for the pupils to 
study who were unfit for the academic sub- 
jects. Teachers of business subjects, in their 
desire to advance their department, falla- 
ciously reasoned in terms of quantity rather 
than quality production and encouraged the 
influx. Dissatisfied pupils who were taking 
academic subjects welcomed an opportunity 
to study any subjects other than those which 
they were taking. Then, too, many pupils 
who were not going to college reasoned that 
since they must remain in school, business 
education would probably offer more worth- 
while information than any other available 
curriculum. 

Of all the causes for increased enrollment 
in secondary school business education, per- 
haps the last cause given can be best justi- 
fied. Business education made one of its 
greatest contributions by partially meeting 
the needs of this particular group of pupils. 
Coming into the secondary school curriculum 
before vocational trade training had ad- 
vanced far in most schools and at a time 
when the academic subjects were being up- 
graded, business education bridged a gap and 
both retained and benefited many pupils. 

What is the situation today with respect to 
business education in the secondary school? 
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For some time, busines 
educators have recognized 
the personal-use values jp 
business education. The 
increased enrollment jp 
business education is justified by many edu. 
cators on the grounds that if the busines 
education graduate cannot obtain a position, 
the personal-use values obtained justify the 
time spent in the study of business sub 
jects. Certainly this idea is questionable 
and highly improbable. 

Unquestionably, there are two aspects to 
business education—the vocational aspeet 
and the personal-use aspect. However, 
neither of these aspects seems inherently re- 
lated or dependent upon the other. While 
almost all business education teachers recog- 
nize the personal-use values of some business 
subjects, the difficulty is that many teachers 
attempt to present these subjects through a 
vocational approach. Thus, we find many of 
our business education offerings in the 
secondary school justified on the basis of 
personal-use values, but they are presented 
vocationally to only a limited group of 
pupils. Consequently, the pupil is mis- 
guided and both the vocational and the 
personal-use outcomes of business education 
decrease in value. 

What is a solution to this situation? 

Let us not forget that business education 
came into the secondary school because of 
its vocational values. The primary reason 
that prompts most pupils to study the busi- 
ness education subjects is still the possible 
vocational values that may be obtained. 
Truly, as long as the public provides only 
twelve years of free public education, the 
vocational aspects of business education can- 
not and must not be ignored. However, the 
education and the product it produces must 
meet the standards of the clientele which is 
served. Vocational business education in our 
secondary schools needs upgrading, selec- 
tion, and guidance. We have no right to 
utilize the time of pupils in vocational busi- 
ness education unless they are both train- 
able and employable. We are not making 
proper use of the supporting public’s money, 
nor are we being fair to the pupils involved, 
until we set up sufficient guidance machinery 

(Concluded on page 419) 
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This article constitutes an offer 
to,trade. It is a tender of grati- 
tude “‘on the barrel head” in ex- 
change for any information lead- 
ing to the apprehension (alive 
and full of fight) of a better idea. It is a 
direct result of shock, and it indicates the 
extent of my recovery from finding that, in 
college typewriting, no one seemed ready to 
tell me how to do my job. 

The principal theme will be devoted to 
the fourth semester of college typewriting. 
However, a brief sketch of the content of 
the first three semesters may help to make 
the succeeding paragraphs intelligible. To 
begin with, let it be said that college type- 
writing differs from high school typewriting 
partly in the greater average capacity of the 
students, but more strikingly in the matter 
of time. Whereas high school students may 
have between eighty and ninety forty-five- 
minute periods a semester, students at the 
University of Mississippi have between 
forty and forty-five fifty-minute periods (an 
advantage to the high school students of 
28.7 class hours or, coincidentally, exactly 
80 per cent). Nevertheless, college students 
expect to be able to compete successfully on 
a skill basis with high school students who 
have the longer training period. 

In setting up the typing course, then, it 
seemed to be a problem of whether to spread 
the course as presented in some good type- 
writing manual over the entire four semes- 
ters and let the students take it rather lacka- 
daisically, or whether to attempt a more 
rapid coverage of the manual in order to 
reserve the fourth semester for a bit of “‘pol- 
ishing up.” I chose the latter course, even 
though it meant driving under forced draft. 
The goal of a salable typing skill made the 
shortness of time appear as an obstacle but 
not as an insurmountable barrier. 

The manual which we use is composed of 
twelve units. During the first semester, the 
first four units are presented. Units V to 
VIII are taught during the second semester, 
and the remaining four units are covered 
during the third semester. The fourth 
semester is the one that has given me con- 
cern, and it is the one discussed in this 
article. 

This fourth-semester course was con- 
ceived of as a review—a polish course, an 
attempt at production building in the typing 
of general business correspondence, includ- 
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ing common business forms. The 
workbook published for use in 
connection with the manual is 
used. Since the material in the 
workbook parallels the material 
in the manual from the point at which the 
keyboard may be considered to have been 
mastered, this workbook furnishes a good 
review. Instead of spending over two sem- 
esters to cover this now familiar ground, the 
students are given a budget a day, which 
results in their typing the entire workbook 
in one semester and still having time for 
testing. 

The daily routine provides for a prelimin- 
ary period of fifteen minutes devoted to 
typing drill exercises for the development of 
technical control. This period may be used 
by the students to ask questions on any 
troublesome points in the assigned budget. 
Letterheads and forms for the exercises in 
the assigned budget are torn from the work- 
books, dated by two of the students, and 
distributed during the last two minutes of 
this fifteen-minute period. The students 
are not permitted possession of their work- 
books after they are checked in at the be- 
ginning of the semester. 

Thirty-five minutes are allowed for typing 
all the copies in the budget. I have found 
that the fastest students generally finish the 
budget; the slower students never finish it. 
I have also found that over three times as 
much mailable correspondence is produced 
during this thirty-five-minute period as was 
formerly produced during the full fifty min- 
utes of typing. On the average, the work is 
more satisfactory. That carelessness and 
lack of preparation are properly penalized 
is evidenced by the doleful head shaking 
occasionally seen among the students. Upon 
expiration of the thirty-five-minute period 
each day, all sheets torn from the work- 
book are stapled by the individual students. 
These sheets are then left at the desk for 
checking. Individual proofreading is done 
before material is taken from the machine 
in order to facilitate the correction of errors. 

The matter of grading had to be worked 
out on an appropriate basis. Since no es- 
tablished norm or precedent was found for 
use as a guide, two-thirds of the work is 
graded on a curve basis. The remaining 
third is graded according to an arbitrary 
scale set up at the beginning of the semester. 
(Concluded on page 420) 
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Convention: N. E. 


The summer convention of the 
National Education Association 
Department of Business Education 
will be held at the Touraine Hotel, 
Boston, Massachusetts, from June 
30 to July 8. The theme for this 
year’s convention is “Business 
Education In Action.” This 
theme is being woven into the 
theme of every general session and 
every special session of the con- 
vention program. Many outstand- 
ing leaders in business education 
will appear on the programs for 
the general meetings and the sec- 
tional meetings. 

The tentative program, as an- 
nounced by President Vernal H. Carmichael, 
is as follows: 

MONDAY, JUNE 30 
9:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 
Registration 
General Meeting, 2:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Presiding—President Vernal H. Carmichael 
Greetings—Walter F. Downey, commissioner of edu- 
cation, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston; Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of Boston; 


Edward J. Rowse, commercial co-ordinator, Boston 
City Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 


Response—Hollis P. Guy, first vice president of the 
N. E. A. Department of Business Education, and pro- 
fessor of business education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


“American Industry and Our Economic System in Ac- 
tion”—Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, National Association 
of Manufacturers 

Sectional Meetings, 3:30 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Shorthand and Typewriting 

Chairman—Chas. E. Kauzlarich, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri 

Theme—Co-operative Secretarial Training In Action 

Address—Rhoda Tracy, Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness, Los Angeles, California 


Address—Wm. E. Haines, supervisor of commercial 
education, Wilmington, Delaware 


Panel Discussion 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Chairman—Edwin B. Piper, supervisor of commercial 
education, Albany, New York 

Theme—Keeping Bookkeeping Instruction In Step With 
Actual Practice 

Address—Harvey A. Andruss, president, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Address—Walter E. Leidner, High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Massachusetts p 


Panel Discussion 
Office Practice and Clerical Skills 


Chairman—Mildred J. O’Leary, Swampscott High 
School, Swampscott, Massachusetts 
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Theme—Keeping Instruction In Office 
Practice and Clerical Skills In Step With 
Actual Practice 


Address—Bert Card, Orange High School, 
Orange, New Jersey 

Address—Mary Stuart, Brighton High 
School, Brighton, Massachusetts 

Panel Discussion 


Consumer and Social Business Education 
Chairman—Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, California 


Theme—Consumer and Social Business Edu- 
cation in Action 


Two Addresses—Speakers to be announced 
Panel Discussion 


Selling and Distributive Education 


Chairman—Edward J. Rowse, commercial 
co-ordinator of Boston City Schools, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


Theme—Selling and Distributive Education in Action 


Address—Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

ee Osgood, Textile High School, New York 

ity 

Panel Discussion 


TUESDAY, JULY 1 
General Session, 1:30 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Presiding—Hollis P. Guy, first vice president of the 
N. E. A. Department of Business Education 


“The Relationship of Business Education Organiza- 
tions’—Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


Panel Discussion—The panel will include members of 
the various business education organizations and busi- 
ness educators who have been interested in this 
problem. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2 
Annual Luncheon, 12:30 p.m.-2:30 p.m. 


Presiding—President Vernal H. Carmichael 
Presentation of Guests and Officials 


Greetings—Dr. Donald DuShane, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association 


“Learning the Ways of Democracy”—G. L. Maxwell, 
assistant secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


Business Meeting, 2:30 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer Harold T. Hamlen 
Committee Reports 

Election of Officers 

Social Event—Boat Trip 


THURSDAY, JULY 3 


An afternoon trip to Concord, Lexington, and the 
Wayside Inn at Sudbury, stopping en route for supper 
at the Hartwell Farm, Lincoln. 
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University of Denver Conference 


The following is the program of the 
seventh annual Business Education Confer- 
ence of the University of Denver, as sub- 
mitted by Cecil Puckett, head of the de- 
partment of business education.. The con- 
ference will be held on June 25 and 26. The 
central theme of the conference will be ““The 
Responsibility of the Commercial Depart- 
ment for the Placement and Follow-up of 
High School Graduates.” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25 
Luncheon 
12:00 m.-1:45 P. M. 

Presiding—J. Frederick Weltzin, chairman of educa- 
tion department, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado 

Welcome—Clem W. Collins, dean of School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado 

“Education for Citizenship in a Democracy”—Ben 
M. Cherrington, chairman of department of in- 
ternational relations, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


Forum 


Presiding—Edith L. Schnell, head of department of 
secretarial science, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado 

2:15 P. M. 

The Challenge: “The High School Graduate of 
Eighteen Years of Age is Not Entitled to a Job”— 
Paul Gourlay, West Denver High School,’ Denver, 
Colorado 

2:27 P. M. 

The Challenge: ‘“The High School Should Not Offer 
Courses That Would Enable Boys and Girls to 
Secure Jobs”—Eleanor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

2:39 P. M. 

The Challenge: “It Is Not the Duty of the High 
School to Assist Its Graduates in Securing Jobs”— 
Ralph Masterson, San Angelo College, San Angelo, 
Texas 

2:51 P. M. 

The Challenge: “A System of Placement and Follow- 
up Cannot Be Successfully Established in the 
High School”—Paul Stevens, superintendent, 
Wheat Ridge High School, Wheat Ridge, Colorado 

3:03 P. M. 

The Challenge: “High School Commercial Graduates 
Do Not Succeed in Jobs”—Virginia Young, Gates 
Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 

3:15 P.M. 

Panel Discussion—Members of the panel will in- 
clude the chairman of the forum, the speakers, and 
Irving D. Billings, personnel manager of the Den- 
ver Dry Goods Company, Denver, Colorado 

4:30 P. M. 

Typewriting Speed Demonstration—George W. Hoss- 

field, world’s champion typist 


Recreation 
8:30 P. m.—11:00 P. m. 
Entertainment in Student Union Building 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26 
3:00 P. mu. 
Mountain Tour and All-States Picnic 
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E. C. T. A. Convention Held in Boston 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 9-12. John G. Kirk, 
director of commercial education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, presided over the con- 
vention. The general meetings and the sec- 
tional meetings were well attended. 

Sadie Ziegler, secretary of Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, was elected president 
for 1941-42. Miss Ziegler has been active 
in the association for many years. 

Other new officers and members of the 
Executive Board are: vice president, 
Bernard Shilt, supervisor of secondary com- 
mercial education, Buffalo, New York; 
secretary, Raymond C. Goodfellow, director 
of business education, Newark, New Jersey; 
treasurer, P. M. Heiges, chairman of busi- 
ness department, Central Commercial and 
Technical High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Noel P. Laird, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Paul 
Boynton, Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

At the close of the convention, the mem- 
bership chairman reported a total member- 
ship of 2,581. There were ney 
1,000 registered members in attendance in ad- 
dition to about 400 who were not registered. 

Z. Carleton Staples of Dorchester Boys’ 
High School, Boston, acted as general chair- 
man of the Boston convention committee. 
Members and exhibitors agreed that the 
convention was handled very efficiently, 

Upon a vote of the Executive Board, the 
convention will be held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1942. 





New Officers of E. C. T. A. 


Front row: Sadie Ziegler, Bernard Shilt 
Back row: Raymond Goodfellow, P. M. Heiges 
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Interscholastic Spelling Contest 


The annual Interscholastic Spelling Con- 
test conducted by the Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was held on March 
15. Teams of five each from twenty- 
four high schools in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey participated in the contest. The 
winner of the oral contest was Oliver Tilton, 
High School, Toms River, New Jersey. The 
morning session of the contest was devoted 
to written tests for elimination purposes. 

At the conclusion of the contest, plaques 
and medals were awarded by the dean of 
Peirce School, John A. Luman. Mr. Luman 
was general supervisor of the event. 

Thomas May Peirce, Jr., C. P. A., is the 
owner of the school. 


Michigan Business Schools Association 


Homer F. Long, president of Howell’s 
School of Business, Muskegon, Michigan, ig 
the newly elected president of the Michigan 
Business Schools Association which met in 
Battle Creek on April 5. The other new 
officers for 1941-42 are: vice president, E. ¢, 
Stewart, president of Parsons Business 
School, Kalamazoo; secretary-treasurer, J, 
Arthur Ebersol, manager of the Acme Busi- 
ness College, Lansing. 

The Executive Board of the Association 
consists of the newly elected officers and 
the following individuals: E. Roy Shaw, 
president of the Detroit Business Univer. 
sity, Detroit; Ralph W. Toaz, manager of 
the Lansing Business University, Lansing. 








St. Louis Business Education Conference 


The St. Louis Area Business Education 
Conference, sponsored by the Hadley Tech- 
nical High School, St. Louis, Missouri, will 
be held on May 8. The theme of the con- 
ference will be “Current Issues in Business 
Education.” The following is the program 
for the meeting: 

1:00 Pp. u.-3:00 P. M. 


Registration 
GENERAL MEETING 
$:00 Pp. m.—4:00 P. M. 

Greetings—Warren K. Begeman, principal of Hadley 
Technical High School, St. Louis 

Response—Mary McKinney, Southwest High School, 
St. Louis 

“Business Education in the Defense Program’”— 
Elvin S. Eyster, special representative, Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., and president of the National 
Business Teachers Association 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and Secretarial Practice 


4:15 p. M.—5:30 P. M. ; 

Chairman—Merea Williams, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Theme—Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial Practice— 
On the Forward March 

“Integrating Our Shorthand and Typewriting Skills’ — 
H. E. Buckminster, University City High School, 
University City, Missouri 

“New Standard vs. Scientific’—Ruth Hughes, School 
of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 

“Secretarial Practice—What? When? Where?”— 
Marjorie Frank, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 

Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice 

4:15 p. m.—5:30 P. M. : 

Chairman—J. E. Trabue, Belleville Township High 
School, Belleville, Illinois 

Theme—Making Our Courses Practical 

“Keeping Our Bookkeeping Course Practical”—Rolla 
C. Trumbo, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mis- 
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“Where Does Clerical Work Leave Off and Bookkeep- 
ing Begin?” —Lawrence Hanebrink, Normandy High 
School, Normandy, Missouri 

“How much Bookkeeping Should be Taught in the 
High School?”—John H. Steuernagel, East St. Louis 
High School, East St. Louis, Illinois 

Guidance, Placement, and Follow-up 

4:15 Pp. M.-5:30 P. M. 

Chairman—Dr. Henry H. Hill, assistant superintendent 
in charge of general administration, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri 

Theme—Guidance, Placement, and Follow-up are 
Functions of the Commercial Classroom Teacher 

“Techniques of Guidance That May be Effectively 
Used by the Classroom Teacher”—Clement A. 
Powers, acting director, Division of Tests and 
Measurements, Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

“How the Social Service Agencies May Help the Schools 
in Placement and Follow-up”—Anna Beall Wittman, 
counsellor, American Red Cross Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service, St. Louis, Missouri 


DINNER MEETING 
6:30 P. M. 
Dinner 
7:45 P. M. 

Meeting—J. H. Herwig, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, presiding 

“Enriching Business Education Offerings—How?”— 
D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses in business 
education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

8:30 P. M. 

Panel Discussion on “Criteria for Selecting Pupil Per- 
sonnel for the Office Trades”—Chairman, D. D. 
Lessenberry. Panel Members: Elvin S. Eyster, 
special representative, Business Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; M.C. 
Griggs, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Betty Inman, Missouri State Employment Service, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Claudia Lide, vocational 
council secretaty, Central Branch of Y. W. C. A. 
St. Louis, Missouri; Samuel L. Murto, president 
of St. Louis Chapter, National Office Managers 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri; W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor of Taz BaLance Sueer, Cincinnath 


Ohio 
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University of Chicago Conference 


The eighth annual Conference on Business 
Education sponsored by the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, will be held on 
June 26 and 27. The general theme of the 
conference will be “The New Economic 
Question.” The following is the tentative 
program of the conference: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26 
Morning Session 


Theme—A Positive Program for the New Economic Edu- 
cation 

Chairman—G. H. Brown, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

“What the New Economic Education Is”—Dr. Harald 
G. Shields, associate professor of business education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Concepts vs. Verbiage in Economic Education”— 
Howard Wilson, associate professor of education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

“Possibilities and Limitations of the New Economic 
Education”—Stephen M. Corey, superintendent of 
the Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Afternoon Session 


Theme—The New Economics and Free Education 

Chairman—Emery T. Filbey, vice president of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Obligations of the Public School in Economic Educa- 
tion”—Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

“Unbiased Economics in the Public Schools”—Hazel 
Kyrk, associate professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“The New Economic Education and the Teacher”— 
John J. DeBoer, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27 
Morning Session 
Theme—The New Economic Education and the In- 
dividual 
Chairman—R. S. Barnes, Waukegan Township Second- 
ary School, Waukegan, Illinois 
“The Individual in His Immediate Economic Relation- 
ships’—Ruth Eckert, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
“Impersonal Economic Stresses and the Individual” — 
Mary B. Gilson, assistant professor of economics, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
‘The New Economic Education and Individual Ad- 
justment”—R. S. Hadsell, Consumers’ Counsel Divi- 
oy: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


‘ 


Afternoon Session 


Symposium on “Materials for the New Economic Edu- 
cation” 

Chairman—Jessie Graham, assistant supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Los Angeles, California 

“The Elementary School”—Speaker to be announced 

“The Junior High School”—Selma Hatley, Wells High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Senior High School”—Theodore W. Coover, 

central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

‘The Junior College”—James Mendenhall, Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens College, Colum- 

«bits Missouri 

Summary”—W. A. Kumpf, Elgin High School, Elgin, 
Illinois 
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Central Commercial Teachers Elect Officers 


At the meeting of 
the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association, 
held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on April 3, 4, and 
5, the following officers 
were elected: president, 
Irene Kessler, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa; 
first vice president, Har- 
old Williams, Roosevelt 
High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa; second 
vice president, Stanley 
Shook, Topeka Business 
College, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; treasurer, Mildred 
Elam, Capital City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa; secretary, R. E. Aanestad, 
High School, Newton, Iowa. 

The program of the convention consisted 
of a general session held on Friday, April 4, 
an all-convention luncheon held at noon on 
Friday, and the annual banquet held on 
Friday evening. The sectional meetings and 
a general session were held on Saturday, 
April 5. 





Irene Kessler 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


The spring initiation of the Alpha Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity was held in 
Newark, New Jersey, on April 5. Delta Pi 
Epsilon is a national honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education. 

The following are the new officers for 
Alpha Chapter: president, Milton Olson, 
Bayside High School, Long Island, New 
York; vice president, Mrs. Madeline S. 
Strony, Washington School for Secretaries, 
Newark, New Jersey; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mabel Ellis, Packard School, New 
York City; recording secretary, Bernice 
Hale, High School, Amityville, New York; 
treasurer, Shepard Clark, Southside High 
School, Rockville Center, New York; his- 
torian, Martin Delman, New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; members at 
large, Hugh Kilmartin, High School, Bergen- 
field, New Jersey; H. G. Enterline, High 
School, Kings Park, New York; chairman of 
program committee, Gladys Seale, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. 

Delta Pi Epsilon sponsored a luncheon in 
Boston during the convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. Members 
and guests were invited. 
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High School Stamp Clubs 


Earl Komarin, a teacher in the commercial 
department of the Rockland High School, 
Rockland, Massachusetts, is extending 
through Tue Bauance SHEET an offer to 
help commercial teachers organize stamp 
clubs as an extracurricular activity. If 
teachers are interested in organizing stamp 
clubs, they should write to Mr. Komarin. 


Connecticut Business Educators 


The new officers of the Connecticut Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association, who were 
elected at the thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion held at the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, on March 29, are as 
follows: president, Mabel Marr, head of 
commercial department, Bassick High 
School, Bridgeport; vice president, Donald 
Deyo, Hillyer Junior College, Hartford; 
secretary, Elaine Cooper, Bassick High 
School, Bridgeport; treasurer, Robert O. 
White, Middletown Business Institute, Mid- 
dletown. 

The following are the members of the 
Executive Committee: Ellen C. Talcott, 
Moody Secretarial School, New Britain; 
Melvin E. Wagner, head of commercial de- 
partment, West Haven High School, West 
Haven; Frank H. Ash, head of business edu- 
cation department, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain. 


International Honor Society 


Mrs. Kathryn Holland, author of Speed 
and Accuracy Builder, and head of the ad- 
vanced typing department of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, 
reports that she has found the International 
Honor Society for Business Education help- 
ful in promoting speed and accuracy in 
typing. 

In a recent folder published by this organi- 
zation, Mrs. Holland’s advanced students 
were credited with winning forty “70 Inter- 
national” honor pins in one month. Each 
student received a membership card, a “70 
International” pin, and his name was placed 
on a wall scroll hanging in the typing depart- 
ment. 

Information is sent free of charge to high 
school, college, and university teachers who 
are interested in the plan. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Mrs. Ramona Foster, 
Grand Secretary, International Honor So- 
ciety for Business Education, Grand at 
Tenth, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Alabama Teachers Elect Officers 


The newly elected officers of the commer. 
cial section of the Alabama Education As. 
sociation are: president, Eula Shultz, B. B. 
Comer Memorial High School, Sylacauga; 
vice president, J. T. Tays, High School, 
Slocomb; secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth Pitt. 
man, Jefferson County High School, Birm. 
ingham. These officers were elected at the 
meeting held in Birmingham on March % 
to 29. 


Pacific Coast Typewriting Championships 


The Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College, 
Oceanside, California, will be hosts to the 
1941 Pacific Coast Typewriting Champion. 
ships contest to be held on May 31. The 
following events have been scheduled: Noy- 
ice Championship, High School Amateur 
Championship, and Amateur Championship. 
More than 1,000 invitations have been sent 
to typewriting teachers in Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. ‘Trophies are to be awarded to the 
winning teams in both the Novice and the 
High School Amateur Championship divi- 
sions. Individual trophies will be awarded 
also to the first three winners in each division. 

Odus L. Morgan of Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Junior College, Oceanside, California, is 
contest chairman. 

* + * 


Oklahoma Summer Conference 


The fifth annual summer conference on 
commercial education is to be conducted at 
the Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still 
water, Oklahoma, on June 13 and 14. J. 
Andrew Holley, head of the department of 
business education, has announced that the 
program will follow the same general plan as 
the conferences of previous years. It will 
consist of three general sessions, a teachers’ 
clinic, a luncheon, and nine sectional meet- 
ings. Teachers and leaders of business edu- 
cation from Oklahoma and _ surrounding 
states will participate in the discussions at 
the sectional meetings. 

The following outstanding speakers wil 
appear on the program: Dr. Ann Brewing- 
ton, School of Business, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, head of the department of com- 
merce, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Harold Fasnacht, Colorado Women’s 
College, Denver, Colorado; W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor of Tat BaLance Sueet, Cit- 
cinnati, Ohio; and Charles Zoubeck, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City. 
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The twelfth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Business Schools Association will be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, on May 8 and 9. Ac- 
cording to J. T. Thompson, chairman of 
the membership committee, an excellent 
program has been arranged. Mr. Thompson 
has stated that ‘““The Ohio Business Schools 
Association should be a clearing house for 
ideas and suggestions for mutual improve- 
ment and helpfulness in every department 


Ohio Business Schools Association 


of our endeavor. Bring your ideas and sug- 
gestions to the convention.” 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, H. K. Balthaser, Lancaster Business 
College, Lancaster; vice president, W. O. 
Loudenslagel, Sandusky Business College, 
Sandusky; secretary, J. H. Kutscher, Oberlin 
School of Commerce, Oberlin; treasurer, J. 
Vincent Thompson, Steubenville Business 
College, Steubenville. 








North Carolina Business Teachers 


The newly elected officers of the business 
education section of the North Carolina 
Education Association are as follows: chair- 
man, B. E. Lyons, Hendersonville High 
School, Hendersonville, vice chairman, 
Louise Whitlock, Central High School, 
Charlotte; secretary, Janie Whitesides, Gas- 
tonia High School, Gastonia. The meeting 
was held in Asheville from April 3 to 5. 

Several outstanding educators appeared 
on the program, including Dr. McKee Fisk, 
The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; R. R. Richards, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky; Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, California; and H. J. 
Boer, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City. 

e * a 
California Federated Teachers 


The eighth annual State Conference on 
Business Education, sponsored by the Fed- 
erated Business Teachers Association of 
California and the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation of the California State Department of 
Education, was held in Oakland, California, 
on April 7 and 8. 

The newly elected officers of the Feder- 
ated Business. Teachers Association are: 
president, R. P. Meairs, head of commercial 
department, Huntington Beach High School, 
Huntington Beach; vice president, Maribel 
Shimmin, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City; treasurer, Dr. R. E. Berry, 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario. 

The Bay Section of the State Association 
elected the following officers: president, 
Harry C. Eckhoff, head of commercial de- 
partment, Fremont High School, Oakland; 
Vice president, Dr. Ralph Fields, Stanford 
University, Stanford University; secretary, 
Mrs. Agnes McCormich, Merritt Business 
School, Oakland. 
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Intermountain Commercial Contest 


The seventeenth annual Intermountain 
Commercial Contest, sponsored by the Col- 
lege of Commerce of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, was held on April 11. 
The schedule of events included contests in 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand. 

D. D. Lessenberry, director of commer- 
cial courses, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, was an honored guest 
at a special luncheon held for all visiting 
teachers and school officials. Mr. Lessen- 
berry was the guest speaker at the com- 
mercial teachers conference which immedi- 
ately followed the luncheon. 


Third National Consumer Conference 


The third national Conference on Con- 
sumer Education, sponsored by the Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education, was held on 
April 7, 8, and 9 at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. The entire program 
centered around the theme, “Consumer Edu- 
cation for Life Problems.” More than 500 
educators, spokesmen for the Government, 
representatives of consumer agencies, and 
representatives of business and private in- 
dustries attended the three-day conference. 
The conference was under the general direc- 
tion of Dr. James M. Cassels. 

Eunice F. Barnard, educational director 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, New 
York City, was chairman of the first general 
meeting on April 7. Miss Barnard served as 
chairman in the absence of Harold S. 
Sloan, who had been scheduled to attend the 
conference. 

Many outstanding speakers appeared on 
the program for the general meetings as 
well as the round-table meetings. According 
to an announcement, the proceedings for 
the general meetings and the sectional meet- 
ings will be available for distribution early 
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National Association of School Secretaries 


The annual meeting of the National Asso. 
ciation of School Secretaries will be held 
from June 29 to July 3 at the Hotel Kep. 
more, Boston, Massachusetts. The presi. 
dent’s informal reception of members will 
be held at 2:30 on Sunday, June 29. The 
exhibitors’ demonstration will be held op 
Tuesday, June 24. According to Margaret 
V. Kernan, vice president of the Association, 
a complete program has been arranged for 
the exhibitors’ demonstration. She states 
that “This program serves as concrete 
evidence that we are interested in the ad- 
vertisers in The National Secretary. It also 
serves to promote a better understanding 
between the fieldman and the school sec- 
retary, which is most advantageous to the 
manufacturer and to the school board.” 

The annual luncheon of the Association 
will be held on Wednesday, July 2, and the 
annual business meeting will be held on 
Thursday, July 3. 


National Catholic Typists Association 


The ninth annual Every-Pupil Typing 
Contest sponsored by the National Catho- 
lic High School Typists Association of Hays, 
Kansas, was held on March 18. Fifty-eight 
Catholic secondary schools, with a total of 
2,290 contestanis in twenty-three states, 
participated in the contest. 

The winners of the school trophies in the 
Novice Division, Class A, are as follows: 
first place, St. Gabriel High School, Glen- 
dale, Ohio; second place, Cathedral High 
School, Crookston, Minnesota; third place, 
Assumption High School, Dwight, Nebraska. 

In the Amateur Division, Class A, the 
following schools are winners of school 
trophies: first place, St. Gabriel High 
School, Glendale, Ohio; second place, St. 
John Academy, Wichita, Kansas; third 
place, St. Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The following are the winners of the 
school trophies in the Novice Division, 
Class B: first place, St. Francis High School, 
Lafayette, Indiana; second place, St. Mary’s 
Parochial High School, San Antonio, Texas; 
third place, Regina High School, Norwood, 
Ohio. 

The winners of school trophies in the 
Amateur Division, Class B, are as follows: 
first place, Regina High School, Norwood, 
Ohio; second place, Trinity High School, 
River Forest, Illinois; third place, St. Peter 
High School, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Westchester County Commercial Teachers 


Margaret M. Tracy of Eastchester High 
School, Tuckahoe, New York, was elected 
president of the Westchester County Com- 
mercial Teachers Association at its spring 
meeting held on March 13 at White Plains, 
New York. The other newly elected officers 
who will serve with Miss Tracy during 1941- 
42 are: vice president, Mrs. Marie Hanff, 
Mamaroneck High School, Mamaroneck; 
recording secretary, Rose Lucchese, A. B. 
Davis High School, Mount Vernon; cor- 
responding secretary, Leona Schimel, Pel- 
ham Memorial High School, Pelham; treas- 
urer, Herbert F. Sunderman, A. B. Davis 
High School, Mount Vernon. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


The ninth annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest is to be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on June 19 
and 20. The contest, sponsored by W. C. 
Maxwell of Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois, will consist of the following divisions: 
Division I—secondary schools (junior and 
senior, public, parochial, and private); Divi- 
sion II—business colleges; Division III— 
accredited colleges and universities. The 
contestants may enter the following classes: 
Class A—novice tests; Class B—amateur 
tests; Class C—open tests. 

For more detailed information, write to 
W. C. Maxwell, contest manager. 


Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association was 
held on April 4 and 5 at the Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. A new innovation at this 
year’s meeting was an informal reception 
held on Friday night, April 4. This event 
served as an excellent get-together for many 
teachers. It was voted to have a reception 
next year. 

The general meeting and the depart- 
mental meetings were well attended. Presi- 
dent Paul A. Cutshall of Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, presided at the mornin 
session. ‘The theme of the departmenta. 
meetings was “Characteristics Our Gradu- 
ates Should Possess.” 

The following are the newly elected 
officers: president, Gale Watts, Portsmouth 
High School, Portsmouth; vice president, 
Howard Wheland, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland. The secretary-treasurer is to be 
appointed within the next few weeks. 
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South Carolina Teachers Meet 


More than 150 teachers were present at 
the annual commercial section meeting of 
the South Carolina Education Association 
in Columbia on March 19-21. According to 
a report, this is the largest meeting ever 
held by the commercial group. The meeting 
was presided over by Manley A. Eakins, 
Limestone College, Gaffney. 

The new officers, elected to serve during 
1941-42, are: president, Irma Weinberg, 
High School, Sumter; vice president, Thomas 
Keith, High School, Greenville; secretary, 
Ruth Browne, High School, Chester; treas- 
urer, Clarina Cornwell, High School, Co- 
lumbia. The new members of the Executive 
Board are: Lula Royse, High School, Co- 
lumbia; Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill. 


Office Workers’ Institute 


The second annual Institute for Office 
Workers will be held on the campus of the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
from July 7 to July 19. 

Intensive courses in filing, fundamentals 
of English and business correspondence, 
bookkeeping and accounting, machine cal- 
culation, machine transcription, elements 
of Stenotypy, review and drill in Gregg short- 
hand, and review in typewriting will be 
offered. The program is so arranged that 
the Institute may be attended for one week 
(either the first or the second) or for the 
entire session. Likewise, those who at- 
tended the first Institute last summer will 
be able to continue the courses that were 
begun then. 

The work is planned especially for em- 
ployed bookkeepers, stenographers, secre- 
taries, clerical workers, and for the tempo- 
rarily unemployed. 

Among those who will teach courses are 
Mary L. Geraghty, research assistant in 
agricultural economics, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham; M. Isabelle Hall, 
head of the English department, Hope High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; Mrs. 
Mary S. Jameson, chief of the filing depart- 
ment, Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Labor, State of New Hamp- 
shire; Arthur W. Johnson, C. P. A., depart- 
ment of economics, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. 

The Institute is under the direction of 
Doris Tyrrell, assistant professor of secre- 
tarial science, department of economics, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham. 
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Florida Association Elects Officers 


The new officers in the business education 
section of the Florida Education Associa- 
tion, elected at the annual meeting held in 
Tampa on March 19-22, are: chairman, 
Kermit Farris, Leon High School, Talla- 
hassee; vice chairman, Annette Norquist, 
Sebring High School, Sebring; secretary, 
Juanita Hilty, Bartow High School, Bartow; 
sergeant-at-arms, V. D. Butler, Chipley High 
School, Chipley. 

The Florida Vocational Association also 
held its meeting in Tampa on March 19 and 
20. The general continuation teachers’ sec- 
tion met on Thursday, March 20. The 
following officers were elected for 1941: 
chairman, M. H. McFarland, Miami Tech- 
nical High School, Miami; secretary, Veran 
Lowery, Brewster Vocational School, Tampa. 
Several outstanding speakers appeared on 
the program, including Mrs. Maude Woods, 
state co-ordinator of general continuation 
education, Tallahassee; Robert D. Dolley, 
state director of vocational education, Talla- 
hassee; Jewell Newton, Technical High 
School, Miami; Louis A. Leslie, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. 


Upper Cumberland Association Organized 


Under the leadership of Hazel Lincoln, 
head of the business training department, 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, the 
high school commercial instructors of Cum. 
berland Valley organized the Upper Cum. 
berland Business Education Association, 
The first meeting was held on Saturday, 
March 16. This new organization is the 
outcome of an intense realization by the 
southeastern Kentucky business teachers of 
a need for a common organization. Their 
objective is to merge their efforts for im- 
proved instruction in business education in 
both distributive occupations and classroom 
subjects of a skilled nature. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Hazel Lincoln, 
Union College, Barbourville; vice president, 
F. W. Stephens, Middlesboro High School, 
Middlesboro; secretary, Sadie Worley, Union 
College, Barbourville; treasurer, Virginia 
Wright, Corbin High School, Corbin; pub- 
licity director, Seth Farley, Pineville High 
School, Pineville. 

The next meeting of the association will 


be held in October. 
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Richardson Appointed State Supervisor 


Paul B. Richardson has recently been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation in New York. Mr. Richardson has 
been assigned to the Bureau of Business 
Education. 

After graduating from Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Mr. Richardson served for 
four years as a high school teacher. During 
this time he completed a year of graduate 
study at the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. He later received the Master’s 
degree in merchandising from the New York 
University Graduate School of Retailing, 
New York City. Since that time he has had 
varied practical experience in large retailing 
organizations in New York City, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in Albany, New York. 

Mr. Richardson will devote his entire at- 
tention to the distributive education pro- 
gram. He will assist school officers in the 
development of co-operative, part-time, and 
evening school programs in the merchandis- 


ing field. 


7 7 = 
Michigan Commercial Education Association 


The new officers of the Michigan Commer- 
cial Education Association, elected to serve 
for 1941-42, are as follows: president, John 
Cooper, Northern High School, Flint; first 
vice president, Mrs. Minnie L. Clark, 
Highland Park High School, Highland Park; 
secretary-treasurer, Kate Sibley, Hamtramck 
High School, Hamtramck (re-elected); sec- 
ond vice president, George Strickland, Cen- 
tral High School, Kalamazoo (re-elected). 
James R. Taylor of the School of General 
Studies, Wayne University, Detroit, will 
continue as editor of the News Bulletin. 

According to a report from the secretary, 
Miss Sibley, the Executive Board has not 
been appointed. She has stated, however, 
that the former president of the Association, 
E. E. Winters of Davis Technical High 
School, Grand Rapids, automatically be- 
comes a member of the Board, as well as 
Homer F. Long, the newly elected president 
of the Michigan Business Schools Associa- 
tion. Mr. Long is president of Howell’s 
School of Business, Muskegon. 


Louisiana College Conference 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Louisiana College Conference was held in 
New Orleans on March 7 and 8 at Loyola 
University. The meeting was presided over 
by L. J. Buchan, dean of the College of 
Commerce, Tulane University, New Orleans. 
The following speakers appeared on the 
program: Dr. S. W. Preston, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; Clara Ingram, 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches; Amos W. Ford, Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute, Ruston; George H. Seferovich, 
Loyola University, New Orleans; A. C. 
Thomas, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette; Norval Garrett, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond; Harry A. 
Mitchell, Tulane University, New Orleans. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Dr. S. W. Preston, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; vice president, Dr. 
John Conner, Loyola University, New 
Orleans; secretary, Clara Ingram, Louisiana 
State Normal College, Natchitoches. 


New River College Changes Name 


T. H. Coates, director of the department 
of commerce, New River State College, 
Montgomery, West Virginia, has just an- 
nounced that by an act of the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature, the college will be known 
hereafter as the West Virginia Institute of 
Technology. The act provides that the col- 
lege shall offer instruction in home eco- 
nomics, technological, commercial, and in- 
dustrial subjects, and such other subjects as 
the state board of education shall direct. The 
college is to grant the Bachelor of Arts and 
the Bachelor of Science degrees and such 
other degrees as the state board of education 
shall direct. 

According to Mr. Coates, the act does not 
materially change the work of the depart- 
ment of commerce. He has stated that the 
chief difference in the status of the com- 
merce department is that formerly the offer- 
ings of the college were completely under 
the direction of the state board of education, 
whereas now it operates in part under 
specific law. 








Delta Pi Epsilon Sponsors 


_The 1940 edition of the Business Educa- 
tion Index, sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary fraternity in business edu- 
cation, is now available for distribution. 
The Business Education Index is an author 
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“Business Education Index” 


and subject index of business education 
articles compiled from periodicals and year- 
books. Copies may be obtained from The 
Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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BOOKKEEPING IS AP- 
PLIED TO RECORDS OF: 


A college student 

A dry cleaning shop 
A lawyer 

A trucking company 
A dentist 

An insurance agent 
A clothing store 

A used car dealer 

A drug store 

A wholesale jeweler 
A contractor 

A garage 

A novelty jobber 

A furniture store 

A radio dealer 

A florist 

A shoe merchant 

A hardware store 

A confectionery 

An electric shop 

A retail coal dealer 
A printing shop 














AND MANY OTHERS 














———— 
. Practical in Ae 


0 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION e By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


In completing the eighteenth edition, the student gets a broad understand- 
ing of bookkeeping and accounting that will be useful to him regardless 
of whether he uses his knowledge for (a) personal, (b) social, or (c) 
specific vocational uses. For example, the first chapter starts with the 
simple records of an individual and then shows how the same principles 
apply to a high school athletic department and to a business organized as a 
laundry. At the end of that chapter, the problems require applications in 
terms of a college student, a women’s club, and a dry cleaning shop. 
This fundamental plan of enriched presentation is followed essentially 
throughout the entire course. 


The authors have carefully introduced personal and social record keeping 
along with business record keeping. For example, budgeting is woven 
into Chapters 9, 10, and 32. Social security taxes are included in Chapters 
9 and 23. Income taxes are introduced in Chapter 23. Many other modern 
topics are covered in this new textbook. 


The spiral development followed in the eighteenth edition proceeds from 
a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first cycle through constantly ex- 
panding cycles. A thorough mastery of the important principles is assured, 
for the bookkeeping cycle is covered five times in the first eighteen 
chapters. The development of the principles has been broken down 
carefully into logical steps that are typical of blackboard procedure 
used by good teachers in explaining principles to a class. The course 
is, therefore, easy to teach and easy to learn. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





Alabama 


AUBURN—ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
Two Terms, June 3-July 11; July 14-August 16. Economic Ge- 
ogra by; Introductory an ny | Principles of Economics; 
Applied Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Sales- 
manship; Typewriting; Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand. 
Address, Dr. Zebulon Judd, Director of Summer Session. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 18; July 19-August 23. Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Business Law; Principles of Accounting; Advanced Ac- 
counting Problems; Introduction to Business; Industries and 
Commerce; American Econonic System; Principles of Econom- 
ics; Principles of Money and Banking; Advertising; Business 
Concentration; Salesmanship and Sales Management; Market- 
ing; Theory and Investment; Introduction to Business Statis- 
tics. Address, Dr. John R. McClure, Dean of Summer School. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
EGE: June 7-August 15. Typewriting for Personal Use; Sales 
Methods and Policies; Modern Business Psychology; Interme- 
diate Shorthand; Business English; Office Appliances; Office 
Management; Problems in Business; Problems in Accounting; 
Economic Development of the United States; Advanced Eco- 
nomic Theory; Comparative Economie Systems; Economics of 
Consumption. Address, Registrar. 

TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 12; July 14-August 16. Consumer Edu- 
cation; Commercial Teaching Methods; Seminar in Business 
Education; Salesmanship; Business Correspondence. Address, 
J. O. Grimes, Director of Summer Session. 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: First Term, 
June 9-July 12. Introduction to Economics; Introduction to 
Business; Problems of Taxation; Monetary Policies and Prob- 
lems; Social Insurance; Social Control. Second Term, July 14- 
August 16. Introduction to E ics; E ics of War; Ad- 
——- Address. Dean J. W. Clarson, Jr., Director of Summer 

ession. 








Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 2-July 6. Typewriting; High 
School Methods; Economic Principles; Advanced Transcription 
and Methods; Commercial Law; Accounting; Industrial and 
Commercial Geography; Business Methods. Second Term, July 
7-August 9. Typewriting; Office Practice; Business Mathemat- 
ics; Business Correspondence. Address, Registrar. 

CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 9; July 11-August 14. Eng- 


lish; Social Science; Economics; Economic Geography. Ad- 
dress, A. J. Meadors, Acting President. 
FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 


June 12-July 22. Office Management; Machine Methods; 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Organization and Objectives 
of Commercial Subjects; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Elementary and Advanced Typewriting. Address, Director of 


Summer Session. 
California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 30-Au- 
gust 8. Methods and Materials in Economic Geography, Adver- 
tising, Business Law, Business Practice; Methods and Content 
in Business Arithmetic, Salesmanship, Business Correspondence; 
Educational Psychology; Improved Methods in Teac ing Typ- 
ing; Methods and Materials of Teaching Thomas Natural Short- 
hand; Improved Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing; Curriculum and Methods in General Business Training; 
Consumer Business Education; Secondary Education; Improv- 
ing Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure, in 
Transcription and Related Office Practice; Workshop for Teach- 
ers in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription; English 
Methods; Research Problems; Business Education; Seminar; 
Thesis; Voice Placement for Teachers; How to Buy or Build 
Your Home Wisely. Address, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
30-August 8. Elements of Economics; Principles of Accounting; 
Elementary Statistics; Marketing; Economic Eee i Advertis- 
ing; Industrial Organization; Introduction to Distributive Edu- 
cation; Merchandise Analysis Workshop; Occupational Analysis 
in Distributive Education; Business Education in the Junior 
College; Ty ponune ond Shorthand for Teachers; Secondary 
Education; Philosophy of Terminal Education in the Junior 
College; The Teaching of Machine Practice; Techniques of 
Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand; Secretarial Practice. Ad- 
dress, Dean Raymond G. Gettell, Office of Summer Sessions, 104 
California Hall. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of 
the schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer 
school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 





LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNI 
LOS ANGELES: June 30-August 16. Principles of Acconstias 
Business Law; Business Organization; Corporation Finance. 
Personnel Management; Advanced Accounting; Elements gf 
pena Retail Store Management; Money Rates and 
Money Markets; Typing; Principles of Economics; Develop. 
ment of Economic Theory; Economics of Industrial Control: 
Money and Banking; Social Insurance; Public Utilities; Problem 
in International Economics; Relation of Government to Reo. 
nomic Life; Economic Geography; Applied Psychology; Social 
Institutions; Vocational Guidance; Consumer Problems in Tex. 
tiles and Clothing; Government and Business. Address, J. Harold 
Williams, Dean of Summer Session. 

_, LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALL. 
FORNIA: Eight Weeks’ Term, June 16-August 7. Practicun 
in Business Education; Business Education in Secondary 
Schools. Six Weeks’ Term, June 28—August 7. Thesis Seming 
in Business Education; Teaching of Stenography, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Office Practice; Economics of Consumption; Prae. 
ticum in Business Education; Salesmanship; Business Education 
in Secondary Schools; Evaluation of Newer Developments in 
Business Education; Office Appliances. Four Weeks’ Term, Aw 
gust 7—-August 30. Practicum in Business Education; Thesis 
Seminar in Business Education; Business Education in Second 
ary Schools; Office Appliances. Address, Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
Associate Professor of Commerce and Education. 

LOS ANGELES—WOODBURY COLLEGE: June $0-Au 
gust 8. Typewriting; Shorthand; Bookkeeping; Transcription; 
Office Practice; Salesmanship. Address, Dean T’.. E. Nichols. 


SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: Firs 
Term, June 23-August 1. Personality Development; Interns 
tional Economic Relations; Methods and Materials of Instrue- 
tion; Teaching ee. Second Term, A st 4-Auguat 23. 
Methods in the Junior High School; Personal Investments; Ad- 
vanced Problems in Speech Correction. Address, Arthur @. 
Peterson, Dean of Summer Session. 


Colorado 

BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Firs 
Term, June 16-July 18, Accounting Principles and Procedure; 
Intermediate Accounting; Governmental Accounting; Ad 
vanced Accounting Theory and Problems; Corporation Finance; 
Managing Personal Finances; Principles of Marketing; Tecb- 
nique of Market Analysis; Sales Management; Principles of 
picoanticng: Principles of Advertising; Seminar in Market- 
ing; Business Statistics; Business Law; Personnel! Management; 
Beginning and Advanced ye and Stenography. Second 
Term, July 21-August 22. Accounting Principles and Procedure; 
Advanced a Theory; Cost Accounting; Advanced Ac 
counting Problems; Credits and Collections; Commodity Mar- 
an holesale Merchandising; Seminar in Marketing; Busi- 
ness Law; Theory of Business Organization; Business Policies; 
— ey - and Intermediate Typewriting; Intermediate Stenog- 

phy. Address, Clifford G. Houston, Dean of Summer Quarter. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Term, 
June 16-July 18; July 21-August 22. Accounting Principles and 
Procedure; Governmental and Cost Accounting; Advanced Ac 
counting Theory and Problems; Corporation etn Credits 
and Collections; Security Analysis; Property Insurance; Per- 
sonal Finances; Principles of Marketing; Commodity Market- 
ing; Sales Management; Merchandising; Advertising; Business 
Statistics; Business Law; Theory of Business Organization; 
Business Policies; Personnel_and Production Management; 
Typewriting; Stenography; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Typewriting, Office Practice. Ad 
dress, Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer Session. 

FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: 
Three Terms, June 14-July 3; July 6-July 25; July 26-Augua 
15. Distributive Education. Address, George T. Avery, Dean d 
Summer Session. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU. 
CATION: Eight Weeks’ Term, June fy 8; Six Weeks 
Term, June 30-August 8. Beginning and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing, Shorthand, Bookkeeping; Business Law; Problems in Bus- 
ness Education; The Secondary School Business Curriculum; 
Consumer Business Management; Teaching Consumer Econom- 
ies, <eree Beene Typewriting; Business Organization; Re 
tail Merchandising; Office Equipment and Management; Bus- 
ness Analysis of American Industries. Address, A. O. Colvin, 
Professor of Business Education. 

GUNNISON— WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COL0- 
RADO: Intersession, June 2-June 18; First Term, June 16 
July 25; Second Term, July 28-August 16. Consumer Econom- 
ics; Principles of Typewriting Speed Development; Principles 
of Gregg Shorthand Speed Development; Accountin Theory 
and Practice; Corporation Accounting. Address, Richard Pu- 
cell or T. K. Wilson. 
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Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: June 30-August 16. 
New Teaching Methods in Shorthand, Accounting, Typewrit- 
ing, and Allied Subjects. Address, Registrar. 

NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT (Summer Term held at Yale University, New 
Haven): June 30-August 8. Elementary Accounting; Personal- 
Use Typewriting; Consumer Economics. Address, Dr. F. E. 
Engleman, President, State Teachers College, New Haven, Con- 


NEW HAVEN—NEW HAVEN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE (Summer Term held at Yale University, New 
Haven): June 30-August 8. Elementary Accounting; Personal- 
Use Typewriting; Consumer Economics. Address, Director of 
Summer Session, 2 Howe Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Florida 


DAYTONA BEACH—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SCHOOL OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: 
Three Terms, June 11—July 2; July 2-July 23; July 23—-August 
1$. Practice Teaching in Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
Office Practice, Business English; Dictation; Transcription. Ad- 
dress, Robert D. Dolley, Florida State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: Two 
Terms, June 16-—July 26; July 28-August 29. Methods of Teach- 
ing Commercial Subjects; Elementary Typewriting; Elementary 
Shorthand. Address, Dean J. W. Norman, Director of Summer 
Session 


TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: Firat Term, June 9-July 19. Principles of Economics; 
Industrial Relations; oo) es Methods of Teach- 
ing Business Subjects. Second Term, July 21-—August 23. Princi- 

les of Economics; Economics; Consumption and Consumers’ 
roblems; Beginning Accounting; Principles of Salesmaaship. 
Address, Luella Richey. 


Georgia 


ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: Two Terms, 
June 11-July 18; July 19-August 22. Principles of Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Correspondence; Methods 
and Materials in Teaching Secretarial Science Courses; Business 
Law; Auditing; Cost Accounting; Investments; An Introduc- 
tion to Business; Principles of Economics; Principles of Market- 
ing; Economics of Consumption. Address, E. D. Pusey, Director 
of Summer School. 

MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: Two Terms, June 11-July 18; July 19-Auguat 22. 
Shorthand; Introduction to Business; Commercial Law. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 16-July 25. 
Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription; 
Commercial Teaching Methods; Problems in Commercial Edu- 
cation; Seminar in Commercial Education; Principles of Ac- 
counting. Address, J. F. Messenger, Dean. 


Ilinois 


CARBON DALE—SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY: June 9-August 1. Salesmanship; Commercial 
Law; Office Machines; Accounting; Penmanship; Beginning 
Typewriting, Shorthand; Methods in Typewriting, Shorthand. 
Address, T. L. Bryant, Head of Commerce Department. 


CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 16-August 8. Elementary 
Typewriting; Business Law; Methods of Teaching Typewritin 
and Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping an 
Business Arithmetic; Accounting. Address, Dr. James M. 

hompson, Head, Department of Commerce. 

CHICAGO—De PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 26-August 2. 
Elementary Accounting; Business English; Business Law; Busi- 
ness Organization; Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing; Advanced Theory and Practice of Pitman Shorthand; Cur- 
trent Economic Problems. Address, Dean, College of Commerce, 64 
East Lake Street. 


CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two Terms, 
June 21-July 26; July 28-August 28. Beginning Typewriting; 
Gregg Shorthand Theory; The Teaching of Business English, 

ypewriting, Stenography; The Teaching of Basic Business 
Subjects; Problems of Business Education; Methods of Teach- 
ing Commercial Law; Business Management and National De- 
fense; Problems of Teaching Elementary Economics; Junior Col- 
ee Secretarial Training; Seminar on Junior College Business 

ucation; Accounting Problems. Address, Dean, School of 
Business. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: June 
2%-August 18. Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing; Commercial Studies in the Secondary School; Business 
Organ zation Field Trips; Business and Government; Economic 

istory of the United States; Industrial Relations; Business 


STATE 
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Letter Welling: Distributive Education (this course will be of- 
fered for only four weeks—June 23-July 18). Address, Dr. 8. A. 
Hamrin, Director of Summer Session. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 9-July 18. Beginning, Interme- 
diate, and Advanced Accounting, Typewriting, Shorthand; Sec- 
ond Term, July 18-August 22. Beginning, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand, Typewriting. Address, Hertha Voss, Regis- 
trar. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: June 10-August 5. Cost Accounting; Auditing; Ad- 
vanced Accounting; Business Mathematics; Economics of Busi- 
ness; Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Junior Business Training; Corporation Finance; 

arketing; Salesmanship and Advertising; Office Machines. 
Address, Arthur Williams, Director of Commerce Division. 


URBANA—UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 16-Au- 
gust 9. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; 
Methods of Teaching Accounting; Cost Accounting; Account- 
ing Techniques; General Principles of Business Law; Industrial 
Organization and Management; Marketing Organization and 
Operation; Salesmanship; Advertising; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Principles of E ics; ics of Money, Credit, and 
Banking; Personnel Administration; Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance; Curriculum Problems and Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Distributive Occupations; Seminar in the Teaching of 
Distributive Occupations. Address, Dr. Robert B. Browne, 
354 Administration (W). 





Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 10- 
August 6. Introduction to Accounting; Intermediate Account- 
ing; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting, Stenography; Audit- 
ing; Corporation Finance; Credits and Collections; Current 
Marketing Problems; Applied Economics of Management; Office 
Management; Office Practice; Advanced Accounting Problems; 
Principles of Marketing; Salesmanship; Vocational Information 
and Methods of Studying Occupations (this course will be 
offered for only three weeks—August 6—August 23). Address, H. 
L. Smith, Director of Summer Session. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 18; July 21-August 22. Commercial Law; 
Social Security; Income Tax; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Beginning Shorthand and Typewriting; Salesmanship; 
Economics; Stenography; Office Practice; Office Machines; 
Business English; Methods of Teaching Thomas Shorthand; 
Workshop in Duplicated Journalism. Address, Mrs. Blanche M. 
Wean, Director of Commerce. 

INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 10- 
August 2. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand, 
Typewriting; Office Management; Business Correspondence; 
Beginning and Intermediate Bookkeeping; Economics. Address, 
Professor George F. Leonard, Director of Summer Session. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
11-August 8. Insurance; Seminar in Business Education; Ad- 
vanced Accounting Problems; Advanced Methods in Bookkeep- 
ing, General Business Education, Shorthand, Typewriting; Cost 
———a Secretarial Training; Public Accounting; Cost Ac- 
counting; The Teaching of Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing, General Business Education; Office Practice. Address, Dr. 
M. E. Studebaker, Head, Department of Business Education. 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 9-August 1. Penmanship and Spelling; Type- 
writing; Commercial Arithmetic, Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Stenography; Business Correspondence; Beginning 
and Advanced we Secretarial Practice; Problems in 
High School Commercial Education; Methods in Typewriting 
and Shorthand; Auditing; Investments; Marketing Manage- 
ment; Machine Operation; Trends in Commercial Education. 
Address, J. E. Grinnell, Dean. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 5-August 21. Teaching of Bookkeeping, Type- 
writing; Problems in Commercial Education; Workshop in Busi- 
ness Education. Address, Dr. L. V. Douglas, Head, Department 
of Commercial Education, 


DAVENPORT—ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE: June 16- 
July 25. Accounting; Economics; Commercial Law; Secretarial 
Science; General Methods Course in the Teaching of Typewrit- 
ing; General Methods Course in the Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects. Address, Reverend A. J. Burke, President. 

DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June 9-August 
8. ec pr of a Auditing; Business and Society; 
Business Law; Corporation Finance or Life Insurance; Income 
Tax Law; Marketing Principles; Methods of Teaching Commer- 
cial Subjects; Personnel; Retail Stores; Salesmanship; Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Shorthand; Statistics; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting. Address. Professor M. B. Dilley 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
7-Auguat 1. Principles of Economics; Principles of Accounting; 
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Intermediate Accounting; Cost Accounting; Theory of Ac- 
counts; Money and Banking; Business Law; Labor Economics; 
social Security Legislation and Administration; Problems in 
3ocio-Economics; Advanced Secretarial Training; Principles and 
Problems of Business Education; Methods of Teaching Office 
Procedures and Machines; Seminar in Teaching of Shorthand, 
Typewriting; Methods in Lame Distributive Education; Re- 
search in Business Education; Thesis Writing in Commercial 
Education; Research in Accounting Theory and Practice; Re- 
search in Business Statistics; Seminar in Geography; Research 
in Business Law; Research in Labor Problems; Thesis Writing 
in Economics, in Commerce. Address, Dean Paul C. Packer, 
Director of Summer Session. 


c 
§ 
§ 
I 





Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 9-August 6. Principles of Economics; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary and Interme- 
diate Shenegrapey Office Machines; Business Law; Principles 
of pecs athematics of Finance; Problems in Business 
Education; Marketing; Instruction in Business Skill Subjects; 
Problems in Business Policy; Research Problems in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Thesis in Business 
Education; Supervised Teaching in Commerce. Address, R. R. 

‘ Head, Department of Commerce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 
$-July 26. Shorthand; Typewriting; Economics; Accounting. 
Address, S. V. Dalton, Registrar. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 1. Typewriting; Shorthand; Account- 
ing; Law; Salesmanship; Finance; Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Business Sub- 
jects; Problems in Business Education; Trends in Business Edu- 
cation; Principles of Business Education; Seminar in Business; 
Research and Tests; ee Teaching in Commerce. Ad- 
dress, W. S. Lyerla, Head, Department of Commerce. 

WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: June 9-Au- 
guat 1. Introduction to Economic History; Principles of on 
raphy; Principles and Problems of Economics; Business Organi- 
zation and Management; Marketing; Principles of Accounting; 
Business Law; Salesmanship and Sales Management. Address, 
Leslie B. Sipple, Director of Summer Session. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 9-July 12; July 14- 
August 16. Principles of Accounting; Accounting Theory and 
Practice; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Introduction to Business 
Administration; Principles of Economics; Principles of Adver- 
tising; Consumer Education; Money and Banking; Credits and 
Collections; Salesmanship; Principles and Technique of Teach- 
ing in High School; Educational Tests and Measurements; 
Psychology of Secondary School Education; Methods of Teach- 
ing Junior Business Training, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Short- 
hand; The High School Curriculum; The Commercial Curricu- 


RICHMOND — EASTERN KENTUCKY ST. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 16-July 19: Iu 
21-August 22. Business English; Business Law; Principles ¢ 
_—— yoo 5 sae ng Methods of Teaching 
Stenography, Accounting; Busi ization. 

Dean sa C. Jones, Director of Senne Sesston. ae Se 


Louisiana 


HAMMOND—SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA CO) 
LEGE: May 26-July 26. Content Courses in Accousiiil 


Typeoeting. Shorthand; Commercial Teaching Methods; Gep. 
eral Business Information. Address, R. Norval Garrett, Head, De 
partment of Business Administration. 


LAFAYETTE—SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA IK. 
STITUTE: June 8-August 9. First- and Second-Year Account. 
ing; Auditing; Introduction to Business; Introduction to Eeo 
nomics; Economic —, Money and Banking; Public 
Finance; Business Law; Business Machines; Merchandising 
Business Correspondence; High School Commercial Meth 
Address, Dr. Karl E. Ashburn, Head, Department of Business Ad. 
minsstration. 

NATCHITOCHES—LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE: June 9-August 9. Methods and Content Course 
in Accounting, Typewriting, Stenography, Retail Merchandis 
ing, Salesmanship, General Business. Address, N. B. Morrison, 
Head, Department of Commerce. 

RUSTON—LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
June 2-August 2. Accounting; Commercial Law; Typewriting; 
Salesmanship; Practice Teaching. Address, Registrar. 

SCOTLANDVILLE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: Jun 
9-August 16. Personal Typewriting; Family Budgeting; Office 
Appliances. Address, Miss S. V. Totty, Director, Department of 
Commercial Education. 

UNIVERSITY—LOUISIANA STATE 
June 7-August 9. Lom | and Intermediate Accounting; 
Auditing; Advanced Theory of Accounting; Money and Bank- 
ing; Business Law; Personnel Management; Economic Prin 
ciples; Economie Principles of Consumption; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Procedure and Practice of Filing Systems; Office 
Management; Commercial Curriculum; Principles and Prob- 
lems of Commercial Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
the Vocational Commercial Skill Subjects. Address, Dr. Howard 
M. Norton, Head, Department of Secretarial Science. 


UNIVERSITY: 


Maine 


AUBURN—MAINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE: Jun 
$0-August 8. Methods in Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 
a ing, Office Practice. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Searey 

rinct 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: June #i- 
August i. Managing Personal Finances. Address, Director of 
S ession. 





lum; Extracurricular Activities; Business Correspondence; Busi- 
ness Law; Theory of Gress Shorthand; Review of Gregg Short- 
hand Theory; Dictation; Office Procedure and Practice; Theory 
of Typewriting. Address, J. Murray Hill, Director of Summer 
Session. 

LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: First 
Term, June 16-July 19. Methods of Teaching Secretarial Sub- 
jects; Methods and Materials in Teaching Accounting, General 

usiness; Teaching Office Appliances; Problemsin Business Edu- 
cation; Seminar in Business Education; Teaching Consumer 
Courses in the High School; Determining Teaching Content in 
Distributive Occupations; Directed Teaching in Business Edu- 
cation; Administration of Vocational Education; Principles of 
Economics; Principles of Accounting; Principles of Marketing; 
Secretarial Practice and Shorthand; Secretarial Practice and 
Typewriting; Advanced Secretarial Practice; Advanced Ac- 
counting. Second Term, July 21-August 23. Methods and Ma- 
terials in Teaching Accounting; Methods and Materials in So- 
cial Business Subjects; The Commerce Curriculum; Principles 
of Accounting; Secretarial Practice and Shorthand; Secretarial 
Practice and Typewriting; Advanced Secretarial Practice; Ad- 
vanced Accounting; Problems in Office Management; Econom- 
ics of Consumption. Address, Jesse E. Adams, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 

LOUISVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE: June 
12-July 28. Methods of Teachingin Secondary Schools; Ad- 
ministration, Organization, and Curricula of High School Edu- 
cation; A Survey of Educational Motion Pictures and Their 
Use in the Classroom. Address, Registrar. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 16—July 21; July 18-August 22. Type- 
writing; Secretarial Procedure and Practice; Applied Short- 

haad;’ Principles of Accounting; Personal Finance. Address, R. 
W. Jennings, Head, Department of Commerce. 

MURRAY—MURRAY STATEITEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 16-July 19; July*21-A 28. Introductory 
and'Intermediate Courses in Accounting, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. Address, Fred M. Ginglee, Head, Department of Com- 
merce. 


Zk. HALANCE SHEET 


COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 23-August 1. Accounting; Economics; Money and Bank- 
ing; Economics of Consumption; Commercial Curriculum; 
Methods and Materials in Social-Business Subjects. Address, 

. R. M. Benjamin, Director of Summer Session. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 7-August 16. 
Introduction to Accounting; Elementary and Advanced Ac. 
counting Theory; Problems in Accounting Theory and Practice; 
Elementary Cost Accounting; Auditing; Principles of Adver 
tising; Retail Store Advertising; Elements of Marketing; Mod- 
ern Marketing Practice; Marketing of Technical Products; Com- 
mercial Education in Secondary Sebodies Administration 
Supervision of Commercial Education; Commercial Education 
in Collegiate and Special Schools; Teaching Commercial Geog- 
raphy; Materials and Methods in Teaching Junior Busines 
Education, Consumer-Business Education; Consumer Prob- 
lems; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching Business 
Mathematics in Junior and Senior High Schools; Teaching Ele 
mentary and Advanced Gregg Shorthand and Transcription; 
Teaching my Office antiions Teachin Typewnas 
Demonstration Class in Pepasing Typewriting; Tene ing office 
Practice; Materials and Methods in Teaching Retailing; 
Merchandising Program in Secondary Schools; Principles of 
Economics; Money and Banking; Economics of Consumption; 
Economics of Business. Address, Professor Atlee L. Percy, Di- 
rector of Summer Session. 


BOSTON—SIMMONS COLLEGE: July 7-August_16. 
Typewriting on the Dvorak Simplified Keyboard; Office Me 
chines. Address, Registrar. 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: July % 
August 15. Improvement of Instruction in Consumer Business 
Education, in Business Skill Subjects; Issues in Business Educt- 
tion—Seminar; Principles and Practices in Vocational Guidanet 
Address, Professor F. é. Nichols, Graduate School of Education. 
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Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 
g-August 22. Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Re- 
yeh in Commercial Education; Guidance; Business Adminis- 
tation. Address, J. M. Trytten, School of Education. 

BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: First Term, May 
p-June 27. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning 
wd Advanced Shorthand and Transcription; Office Training; 
Hementary and Advanced Bookkeeping; Theory of Accounting; 
Corporate Procedure; Advertising; Labor Problems; Contracts; 
igency and Partnership. Second Term, June 380-A t8. Be- 
ming and Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; 
Yementary and Advanced Bookkeeping; Cost Accounting; 
hoblems in Taxation; Corporation Law and Bankruptcy. Ad- 
us, Odell Lamb. 

DETROIT—UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June 25- 
iugust 2. Beginning Accounting; Government and Business. 
Address, Father J. F. Quinn, S. J., Director of Summer Session. 

DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: June 24-August 19. 
iccounting; Economics. Address, Robert M. Magee, College of 
Tducation. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 30-August 8. Accounting; Retail Selling; Curricu- 
lym Construction in Business Education. Address, Dr. Elmer 
§. Wilds, Director of Summer Session. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS 
(COLLEGE: June $0-August 8. pooues Accounting; Be- 
soning Law; Typewriting; Advertising. Address, C. C. Barnes, 
Registrar. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 80-August 22. 
Commercial Methods; Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; 
Commercial Law; Salesmanship. Address, Irene E. Hines, Reg- 
war, 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: Two 
lems, June 16-July 25; July 28-August 29. Special Methods 
in Teaching Commercial Subjects; Advanced Course in Methods 
id Teaching Commercial Subjects; Consumer Economics; Eco- 
wmics of Marketing; Promotion and Supervision of Co- 
operative Part-Time Classes in Distributive Education; Or- 
nization and Supervision of Part-Time and Evening Distribu- 
tive Education Programs; High School Curriculum. Address, 
Dr. Marcia Edwards, College of Education. 

8T. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9- 
August 23. Beginning and Advanced Office Machines; Market- 
ing; Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects; Accounting; 
Personal Typewriting. Address, A. E. Schneider, Director, De- 
partment of Business Education. 


Mississippi 

HATTIESBURG — THE MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 9; hn 4 10-August 16. 
Auditing; Cost Accounting; Business Law; Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects. Address, Cecil A. Rogers, Director of Busi- 
ness Education. 
UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: June 
s-August 2. Methods in Commercial Teaching; Accounting; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Economics. Address, R. C. Cook, 
y of ane Session. 


Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 2-August 7. Accounting; ayes 
wtiting; Shorthand; Commercial Education. Address, W. W. 

‘arker, President. 

COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 16- 
August 8. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Stenog- 
taphy; Typewriting; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Ac- 
counting; Tax Accounting; Elementary Statistics; General Eco- 
nomics; Marketing Management; Foreign Trade; Money, 
Credit, and Banking; Industrial Relations; Current Monetary 
Problems; Problems of the Co-ordinator; Selection and Organi- 
tation of Subject Matter for Distributive Education; Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Distributive Education; Philosophy of 
Industrial and Vocational Education; Vocational Guidance; 
Guidance and Counseling; Graduate Courses in Secondary Edu- 
cation. Address, Theo. w H. Irion, Director of Summer Session. 

KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 2-August 8. Personal, Clerical, 
and Secretarial Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Short- 
band; Elementary Accounting; Business Correspondence; Office 
Appliances; Cost Accounting; The Teaching of Shorthand, 

Ypewriting, Bookkeeping, Business Management Courses, Ad- 
, L. A. Eubank, Dean. 

MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 8—July 8; July 7- 
gust 7. Typewriting; Accounting; Business English and Cor- 
tapondence; Business Law; Consumer and Business Education; 

Economics. Address, Sterling Surrey, Chairman, Com- 
merce Department. 
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ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY; June 16- 
July 25; Post-Session, July 28-August 16. Principles of Account- 
ing; Current Economic Problems; Business Administration; 
Government and Business; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, 
Typewriting; The Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Econom- 
ics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 28-July 29. Handwriting; 
Typewriting; Stenography; Business Law; Business Corres- 
pondence; Salesmanship; General Business Training; Account- 
ing; Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, W. V. 
Cheek, Head of Commerce Department. 

WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 2-August 7. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Accounting; Commercial Law; Economics; Business 
English; Retail Merchandising; Office Practice; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Clay J. Anderson, Head, 
Department of Economics and Commerce. 


Montane 


MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: First 
Siz Weeks, June 16-July 25; Second Six Weeks, July 7-Auguat 
15; Nine Weeks’ Session, June 16—August 15. Civil Service Train- 
ing; Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand; Bookkeep- 
ing; Office Machines; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Regis- 
trar. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 9-August 8. Elementary Typewriting; Farm Ac- 
counting; Penmanship Methods; Principles of Economics. Ad- 
dress, A. E. Kent, Registrar. 

KEARNEY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8- 
August 1. Shorthand; Typewriting; Penmanship; Business Eti- 
quette; Accounting; Law. Address, Registrar. 

LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Short Ses- 
sion, June 9-July 16. Salesmanship; Market Analysis; Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Typewriting; Office Machines. 
Session, June 9-August 1. ) ove = Be and Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Introduction to Business Administration; Marketing; 
Advertising Theory and Practice; Finance; Business Law; Re- 
tail Sales Promotion; Sales Control; Seminars in Advertising, 
Marketing, and Finance; Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Secretarial Typewriting; Practicum; Elementary and 
Applied Shorthand Theory; yy dee: Shorthand; Secretarial 
Training; Principles of Economics; Money, Credit, and Prices; 
Saveqess Economics. Address, R. D. Moritz, Dean of Summer 


OMAHA—THE COMMERCIAL EXTENSION: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 16; July 17-August 22. Accounting Theory 
and Practice; Accounting Principles; Secretarial Practice and 
Office Routine; Concentration Shorthand; pavees Dictation and 
Transcription; Typewriting; Risks and Risk Bearing; Business 
Law; Salesmanship; Business English; Calculating Machines; 
Penmanship. Address, O. J. Dickey, Director of Summer Session. 

OMAHA—THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 18- 
August 5. Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and 
Typewriting; Commercial Geography; Business English; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Accounting; Cecncnlen Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Merchandising Principles. Address, Thomas S. Bowdern, 
Dir Summer Session. 

OMAHA—MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 18; July 21-August #28. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Economics; —- Educational Methods. Ad- 
dress, EZ. M. Hosman, Director of Summer Session. 

PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9-August 
8. Accounting; Beginning Shorthand; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand. 
Address, E. H. Hayward, Registrar. 


Nevada 


RENO—UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: June 16-July 26. 
ies les of Economics; Advanced Economie Theory. adbun, 
. N. Brown. 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
June 30-August 8. Recent Problems in the Teaching of Com- 
pe Subjects in the High School. Address, Arwood S. North- 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: July 7- 
August 18. Consumer Education; Cost Accounting; Economie 
Geography of Europe, South America; Economics; Contempo- 
rary Economic Life. Address, Elizabeth S. Favor, Registrar. 

NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: June 
$0-August 8. Curricula and Courses of Study in Elementary 
Business Training, Typewriting, Consumer Business Education, 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Business Organiza- 
tion, Distributive Occupations, Office Practiee, Secretarial 
Training; Orientation in Business Education; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education; General Economics; Fundamentals of Account- 
ings Seminar in Economics. Address, C. B. Partch, Director of 
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TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 17-August 16. 
Principles of Secondary Education; Educational Tests and 
easurements; Testing Procedures in Commercial Education; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Meth- 
ods Courses in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Business 
Writing. Address, Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Director of Admission, 
TRENTON—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: July 1- 
August 8. Typewriting for Personal Use; Hy-Speed Longhand. 
Address, Mrs. Lulu C. Haskell, Registrar. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: Two Terms, June 9-July 18; July 19-August 22. Meth- 
ods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects, Socio-Business Subjects; 
Beginning, Advanced, Speed, and Theory of Typewriting; In- 
termediate Shorthand; Theory of Shorthand; Accounting; Re- 
tailing; Introduction to Business; Office Appliances. Address, E. 
Dana Gibson, Head, Business Education Department. 

SILVER CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
2-July 25. Principles of Typewriting; Personnel and Labor Re- 
lations; Managing Personal Finances; Business Education Semi- 
nar; Economic Geography. Address, Registrar. 


New York 


ALBAN Y—COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE: July 2-August 9. 
Stenography; Business Mathematics; Money, Banking, and Fi- 
nance; Accounts I and II; Business Law; Business Administra- 
tion; Advanced Typewriting; Educational Statistics. Address, 
Sister M. Blanche, Director of Summer Session. 

ALBANY—STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: July 
7-August 16. Economic Geography; Advanced Typewriting; 
Secretarial Practice; Business Organization and Management; 
Problems and Principles of Distributive Trade Education; 
Salesmanship; Problems of Marketing; Organization and Super- 
vision of Commercial Education; Principles and Problems in 
Commercial Education; Trends in the Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects. Address, M. G. Nelson, Dean. 

BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: July 7- 
August 16. Principles of Accounting; Problems in Accounting: 
Intermediate, Cost, and Advanced Accounting; C. P. A. Review; 
Introduction to Economics; Economic Problems in World Af- 
fairs; Problems in Business Education; Office Practice. Address, 

. O. Cummings, Summer Session Director. 

CHAUTAUQUA—CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER 
SCHOOLS: July 7-August 15. Elementary and Advanced 
Shorthand; Elementary Bookkeeping; Curricula in Business Edu- 
cation; Methods of Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, Type- 
writing; Foundations of Business Education; Elementary and 
Intermediate Typewriting. Address, Elsie B. Hartzell, Secretary. 

ITHACA—CORNELL UNIVERSITY: July 7-August 16. 
Business and Industrial Management; First Course in Account- 
ing; Economics of Enterprise; Prices; Taxation; Marketing. Ad- 
dress, Loren C. Petry, Director of Summer Session. 

NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 5-August 15. Business Organization; 
Consumer Problems and Personnel Development in Business 
Education; Methods of Teaching Shorthand Theory, Trans- 
cription, Typewriting, Bookeeping, Merchandising, Office Prac- 
tice; Problems of Business Education in the Junior College and 
College; Introduction to Research in Business Education; 
Supervisory Problems in Business Education; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Business Law; Banking; Marketing; Ad- 
vertising; Business English. Address, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner. 

NEW YORK—FORDHAM UNIVERSITY: July 7- 
August 15. Business Mathematics; Business English; Advanced 
Typewriting; Business Law; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Arithmetic. Address, Francis Crowley, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Inter-session Term, June 3-June 27. Foun- 
dations of Business Education; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; 
Evaluation of Current Literature in Business Education. July 
1-—August 8. Methods of Teaching Office Practice; Demonstra- 
tion of Teaching Advanced Shorthand Dictation and Trans- 
cription; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; Methods 
of Teaching Introduction to Business, Typewriting; Demonstra- 
tion of Teaching Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Evaluation of 
Current Literature in Business Education; Improvement of In- 
struction in Bookkeeping and Related Subjects; Improvement 
of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Consumer Education in 
the Schools; Foundations of Business Education; Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education; Seminar in Business Edu- 
cation; Administration of Business Edueation. Address, Pro- 

fessor Paul S. Lomaz. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Term, July 1-July 18. Federal and 
State Distributive Education Programs; Retail-Store Salesman- 
ship; Retail-Personnel Management; Methods of Teaching Mer- 
chandising and Salesmanship; Chain Store Merchandising; Store 
Textiles. Second Term, July 21-August 8. Retail-Store Adver- 
tising; Home Furnishings for Teachers of Retailing; How to Or- 

anize and Teach Adult Some in Distributive Occupations; 


tail Copy Writing; Retail Buying and Marketing; Nontex- 
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tiles; Color and Design in Retailing. Six Weeks’ Term, July t- 

August 8. Retail Merchandising; Store Management and 

tion; Window Display Essentials. Address, Dean Norris 4 
risco. 

ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: July 

1%. Advanced Accounting; Advanced Shorthand. Addreu, 

Sister Teresa Marie, Dean. 


SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 7-dy 
gust 15. Teaching of Stenography and Typewriting; Tests ani 
Measurements in Commercial Education; Methods and Mat. 
rials in Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting; Curriculyp 
Problems in Business Education; Curriculum Workshop in Cop. 
mercial Education; Principles and Problems in Commerc 
— Address, Director Ernest Reed, Summer Sessions (j. 
ce. 


2-Augy 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE—ASHEVILLE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
June 9-July 18. Typewriting; Economic Geography; Commer. 
cial Mathematics. Address, John Miller, Director of Summe 
Session. 

CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 14-July 24. Retail Selling and Merchandis 
ing; Beginning Typewriting; Business Machine Practice, Ad. 
dress, W. E. Bird, Director of Summer Session. 

GREENSBORO—THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 65-July 16, 
Office Machines; Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Meth. 
ods in Teaching Secretarial Subjects. Address, Dr. McKee Fisk. 

GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COL. 
LEGE: June 5—August 28. Salesmanship; Accounting; Office 
Management; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Ad 
dress, Howard J. McGinnis, Registrar. 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DA. 
KOTA: June 16-August 8. Business Law; Elementary and 
Advanced Accounting; Seminar in Accounting Problems; Eco- 
nomics of Consumption. Address, J. V. Breitwieser. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June } 
August 1. Commercial Law; Accounting; Commercial Methods; 
Shorthand; Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; Typewriting. Ad- 
dress, T. S. Jenkins, Registrar. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Jun 
9-August 1. Typewriting; Economics; Salesmanship. Address, 
Adolph Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 


AKRON—THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 16- 
July 26. Business Letters; Secretarial Procedure; Shorthand 
Review; Personal Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Busi- 
ness Administration; Principles of Economics. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 16-Auguat 8. Be- 

inning Shorthand; Beginning Typewriting; Dictation and 
encidetlons Teaching of Shorthand; Commercial Curriculum 
Construction; Office Machines. Address, Doris Sponseller. 

BOWLING GREEN—STATE UNIVERSITY: June 16- 
August 8. Principles of Accounting; Mechanical Accounting; 
Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting, Shorthand; Fundamentals of Distributive Edu- 
cation; Personnel Management; Curriculum Problems in Dis- 
tributive Education; Methods of Teaching Distributive Educa- 
tion; Methods and Materials for the Teaching of Office Ma- 
chines. Address, Dr. E. G. Knepper. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: Two 
Terms, June 23-July 29; July 29-August 30. Educational and 
Vocational Guidance; Student Personnel Administration; Guid- 
ance Through Group Activities; yee | and Advanced 
Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects; Teaching Consumer Education; 
Improvement of the Teaching of Bookkeeping; Principles of 
Economics. Address, The Secretary, Summer Session. 

CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 23-August 1. Principles of Accounting; In- 
troductory Cost Accounting; Money and Banking; Corporation 
Finance; Business Trends; Principles of Economics; Economics 
Problems; Economic Principles and Problems; Industrial Man- 
agement; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Shorthand 
Building. Second Term, August 11-September 19. Principles of 
Accounting; Distribution Costs; Economic Geography; Prin- 
ciples of Marketing; Principles of Advertising; Economic Prin- 
ciples and Problems. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

CLEVELAND—CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF_ WEST- 
ERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 23- 
August 1. Principles of Accounting; Introductory Cost Ac 
counting; Economic Principles and Problems; Methods o 
Teaching Commercial Subjects; Shorthand Building. Second 
Term, August 11-September 19. Principles of Accounting; Dis- 
tribution Costs; Economic Geography; Principles of Marketing; 
Principles of Advertising; Economic Principles and Problems. 

reas, Director of Summer Session. 
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COLUMBUS OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. First Term, 
June 23-July 26. Fundamental Principles of T; ing Commer- 

cial Subjects; Seminar in Commercial Education; Methods of 

Teaching Distributive Education; Curriculum Content for Dis- 

tributive Occupational Subjects; Organization and Administra- 

tion of Education for the Distributive Occupations; Retail Per- 

sonnel Relations. Se Term, July 28-August 29. Adminis- 

tration and Supervision of Commercial Education; Selecting 

and Teachin; Souter High School Commercial Subjects. Ad- 

dress, Dr. William H. Stone, Department of Education. 

FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 16-August 8. 
Elementary and Advanced Typeveitiogs Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Business Education; 
Operation of the Comptometer; Princi les of Fgocuating: Secre- 
tarial Accounting; Business Letter Writing; Business English; 
Principles and Problems of Economics; Office Machines and 
Practice. Address, E. E. Magoon, Director. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 
16-July 25; July 28-August 29. Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Sqcoustings, Special Methods in Accounting; Begin- 
ning and Advanced Typewriting; Special Methods in Type- 
writing; Advanced Stenography; Business Organization and 
Combination; Guidance and Counseling in Business Education. 
Address, Dean Fren Musselman. 

NEW CONCORD—MUSKINGUM COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 23; July 24-August 29. Accounting; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 
Address, J Lowery, Director of Summer Session. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 19-July 19. Accounting Principles; Business Law; 
Business Correspondence and Reports; Beginning boy web nd 
and Stenography; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Principles 
of Economics. Second Term, July 21-August 22. Advanced 
Typewriting and Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Principles of 
Economics. Address, Dr. W. C. Nystrom, Director of Summer 
Session. 

TOLEDO—UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO: June 23- 
August 1; Post-Session, August 4-August 22. Accounting Prin- 
Ties Intermediate Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Tow and Banking; Managing Personal Finances; Elementary 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Educational 
and Vocational Guidance; Organization and Administration of 
Vocational Education; Vocational Tests and Measurements. 
Address, G. Harrison Orians, Director of Summer Session. 

WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 11; July 14-A st 15. Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Accounting; Business English; Office Practice; Methods 
of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, Dr. H. H. Vannors- 


dall, Dean. 
Oklahoma 


ADA—EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 2- 
July 31. Elements of Accounting; Business Mathematics; Prin- 
ciples of T: ey Advanced Typewriting; Principles of 
Shorthand; a a waw; Secretarial Training. Address, Dr. A. 
Linecheid, President. 

DURANT—SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: June 
2-July 31. Commercial Law; Accounting; Secretarial Science; 
Salesmanship; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Ad- 
dress, T. T. Montgomery, President. 

EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 31; August 1—-August 21. Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Business Correspondence; Typewrit- 
ing; Shorthand; Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Commer- 
cial Subjects. Address, Earl Clevenger, Head, Department of 
Commerce. 

NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 10- 
August 6. Teaching Procedures in the Clerical Business Sub- 
jects, in the Secretarial Subjects, in Junior Business Training, in 
the Social Business Subjects, in Office Practice and Appliances, 
in Distributive Education, in Consumer Education; Curriculum 
Making in the Commercial Subjects; Seminar in Commercial 
Education; Business Mathematics; Elementary," Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting, Shorthand; Advanced Office Ma- 
chines; Problems in Secretarial Science. Address, Professor C. C. 
Callarman. 

STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 9-August 2. Directed Business Practice; Aupeentics 
Teaching in Business Education; Teaching Business Subjects; 
General Business Training; Thesis; Seminar; Problems in 





usi- 
ness Education; Problems in Distributive Education; Federal 
and State Policies in Distributive Education; Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education Classes; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Consumer Education, in Merchandising, 
in Bookkeeping, in Typewriting and Transcription, in Short- 
hand, Address, Dr. N. Conger, Director of Summer Session. 
TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-July 31. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Beginning Shorthand; Business Correspondence; Siomehenn 
and Intermediate Accounting; Secretarial Training; Methods of 
Jeaching Commercial Subjects. Address, John Vaughan, Presi- 
WEATHERFORD—SOUTH WESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE OF DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS: June 2-July 31. 
Typewriting; Accounting; Shorthand; Business Law; Business 
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June 23-August 1. 
nance; Business Law; Teachers’ Course in 
nography; Typing; Applied Stenography; Office Procedure; Cur- 
rent i 
Shorthand; Current Problems in Commercial Education. Second 


Supervision of Distributive Education. 


Arithmetic; Business Correspondence; Business Ethics; Office 
Practice; Advertising. Address, Millie Alexander, Registrar. 


Oregon 
CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
Constructive Aecounting: Elements of Fi- 

ookkeeping; Ste- 
ractices in Teaching Typewriting; Current Practices in 


Term, August 1—-August 30. Stenography; Typing; Applied Ste- 


nography; Office Procedure. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


EUGENE—UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: Two Terms, 


June 16-July 25; July 28—August 22. Constructive Accounting; 


Elements of Finance; Business Law; Business Policy; Materials 
and Methods in Distributive Education; Administration and 
i Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


Pennsylvania 
BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 


23-August 2. Accounting; Secondary School Business Educa- 


tion; Business Mathematics; Secretarial Office Practice; Clerical 
Office Practice and Machines; Business Organization and 
Finance; Shorthand; Shorthand Applications; Typewriting; 
Typewriting ~ Tests ond Gesmmennin Business 
Law. Address, W. C. Forney, Director of Summer Session. 

ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
June 16-July 26. Elementary and Intermediate Accountancy; 
Commercial and Economic Geography; Principles of Econom- 
ics; Business Law; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Practice; 
Secretarial Practice; Commercial Methods; Consumer Educa- 
tion. Address, A. C. Baugher, Director of Summer Session. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 23- 
August 2. Stenography; Typewriting; Methods in Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Salesmanship; E ics; ic Ge- 
ography; Accounting; Law; Consumer Economics. Address, 
Registrar. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 16- 
July 26; Post-Session, July 28-August 16. Business Mathemat- 
ics; Typewriting; Bookkeeping and Accounting; Business Law; 
Salesmanship; Retail wy Shorthand; Shorthand Applica- 
tions; Stenographic Office Practice; Business Correspondence; 
Business Writing; Clerical Practice and Machines; Office Ma- 
chines; Consumer Education; Junior Business Training; Social 
Business Courses; Duphestags Filing; Tests and Measurements 
in Business Courses with Planning; Business Education and 
Curriculum Organization and Content; Supervision of Business 
Courses; Methods in Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping; 
Content and Materials in Commercial Geography, Business 
Law, Junior Business Training. Address, G. G. Hill, Director, 
Department of Business Education. 

JENKINTOWN—BEAVER COLLEGE: June 23—August 
2. Typewriting; Shorthand; Intensive Office Practice; Business 
Law; Principles of Salesmanship; Advertising; Consumer Edu- 
cation; Money and Banking; Methods of Teaching Typewriting. 
Address, Ruth L. Higgins, Dean. 

PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 80- 
August 8; Post-Session, August 11-August 27. Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Contemporary Economic Problems; The High 

chool Commercial Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction in 
Commercial Education; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, 
Typewriting; Office Practice and Methods; Methods in Con- 
sumer Education; Methods of Teaching Retail Selling; Methods 
in Distributive Education; Supervision of Distributive Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Construction in Distributive Education; Co- 
ordination and Teaching of Co-operative Part-Time Classes in 
Distributive Education; Introduction to Vocational Education 





and Distributive Education; Principles of Economics; Problems 
of E ics; E ic Geography; Salesmanship. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 

PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA: June 30-August 12. Teaching the Social Business Sub- 
jects in the Secondary School; Teaching of Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Problems and Practices in Consumer Eco- 
nomic Education; Accounting; Economics; Education; Finance; 
Geography; Political Science. Address, W. L. Einolf. 

PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 30- 
August 8. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Beginning and 
Advanced Frpensitings Business Arithmetic andMachine Cal- 
culation; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Methods 
of Teaching Junior Business Training and Consumer Education. 
Address, Rev. Edward A. Malloy. 

PITTSBURGH— UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: Pre- 
Two Weeks’ Session, June 16-June 27. Control of Small Store 
Operation; Methods of Teaching Advertising; Methods of 
Teaching Executive Leadership. Regular Session, July 1- 
August 8. Methods of Teaching Salesmanship; Survey of Tech- 
niques in Distributive Education; Itinerant Teacher in Distribu- 
tive Education; Curriculum Making; Adult Extension Training 
in Distributive Education; Supervision of Distributive Educa- 
tion; Co-ordination of Distributive Education; Methods of Dis- 
tributive Education; Conference Leading in Distributive Edu- 
cation; Advanced Typewriting; Content and Methods of Trans- 
cription; Consumer Business Education; Content.and Methods 
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ption, for 

Clerical ieaiee and Readings; Advanced Commercial Geogra- 
phy; Occupational Adjustments; Gui for Teachers of Busi- 
ness Subjects; Curriculum Laboratory; Curriculum Making for 
Business Courses; Applications of Research Findings to Busi- 
ness Education Practices. Address, D. D. Lessenberry, Director, 
Courses in Commercial Education. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: Pre- 
Session, June 16-June 27. Control of Small Store Operation; 
Methods of Teaching Executive Leadership, of Teaching Adver- 
tising. First Term, July 1-July 18. Methods of Teaching Sales- 
manship; Survey Techniques in Distributive Education; Itiner- 
ant Teacher in Distributive Education; Curriculum Making; 
Supervision of Distributive Education. Second Term, July 21- 
August 8. Co-ordination of Distributive Education; Methods of 
Distributive Education; Conference Leading in Distributive Ed- 
ucation. Address, Bishop Brown, Director of Research Bureau. 


SHIPPENSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 16—July 25. Accounting; Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand; Clerical Practice. Address, Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, 


President. 
Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE—BRYANT COLLEGE: June 26—August 
6. Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping; 
Educational Psychology; Secretarial Technique; Fundamental 
Accounting; Shorthand Theory; Typewriting Theory; Funda- 
mental Bookkeeping; Salesmanship and Sales Management. 
Address, John L. Allan, Director of Summer Session. 


of Tenching Commercial Arithmetic; Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Tr tion, for Teaching Bookkeeping; ce and 





South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 10-August 2. Elementary Shorthand and Accounting; Of- 
fice Practice; Materials and Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, 
Junior Business, Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Practice. Ad- 
dress, J. A. Stoddard, Director of Summer Session. 


ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: Short Term, 
June 10-July 16; Full Term, June 10-August 1. Personal-Use 
Typewriting; Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Business 
Law; Principles of Shorthand; Advanced Dictation; Evaluation 
of the Literature of Business Education; Principles of Educa- 
tion; Principles of Insurance; Financial Organization. Address, 
Harold, Gilbreth, Acting Head, Department of Commerce. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 18; —_ 21-August 28. Ac- 
counting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Introduction to Business; 
Mechanics of Publication; Teachers Course in Business Subjects. 
Address, Registrar. 

VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 11-July 28. Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Beginning Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Lucile Pixley 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE— TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE: June 9-July 18. G 1 E ics; Busi aw; 
Commercial Geography; Principles and Techniques of Teaching 
in the Secondary School. Address, Louis Johnson, Jr., Head, De- 
partment of Business Administration. 


KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 9-July 16. Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; 
Graduate Seminar in Business Education; Typewsitings flice 
Methods; Secretarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; 
Applied Secretarial Practice; Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Principles of ics; E ics of Consumption; Current 
Monetary and Banking Problems; Banking; Business Law; 
Training for Merchandising; Problems of Retail Store Manage- 
ment; Marketing; Principles of Secondary Education; Tests and 
Measurements for the Secondary School; The High School Car- 
riculum. Second Term, July 17-August 22. The Teaching of 
Typewriting and Shorthand; Curriculum Construction in Busi- 
ness Education; Graduate Seminar in Business Education; Of- 
fice Methods; Secretarial Problems; Business Letters and Re- 
ports; Office Management; Accounting; Principles of Econom- 
ies; Training for Merchandising; Personnel Principles and Prac- 
tices; Marketing; Salesmanship. Address, Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, Professor of Business Education. 


MURFREESBORO—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 7-August 28. Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; Eco- 
nomics. Address, N. C. Beasley, Dean-Registrar. 


NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 9-August 22. Economics of Consumption; 
Taxation Problems; Typewriting; Shorthand; Methods an 
Materials in General Business Education; Problems in Business 
Education; Business Principles; Advanced Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law; Directed Teaching in Business Education; Economic 
Geography. Address, The S 
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Texas 


i 
ALPINE—SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGz. 


First Term, June 4-July 15. Personal Typewriting; Methods d 
Teaching Penmanship; Marketing; Methods of Commerc 
Teaching; Government and Business; Problems in Business Ad. 
ministration; Economics. Second T » July 16—Auguat 23, Pe. 
sonal Typewriting; Money, Credit, and Banking; Economj 

Business Organization; Retail Store Management; Vocati 

Guidance; Problems in Business Administration. Address, Dr, 


H. W. Morelock, Pr 


AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: First Term, Jum 
A | 16. Elementary Typewriting; Shorthand and Typewrit. 
ing; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Bu. 
iness Correspondence; Business Law; Business Statistics; Fy. 
damentals of Advertising; Personnel Management Techniquy 
and Policies; Principles of Retailing; Teachers’ Course in Con. 
mercial Subjects. Second Term, July 16—August 26. Elementary 
Typewriting; Shorthand and Typewriting; Elementary, Inter. 
mediate, and Advanced eee ay Business Correspondence; 
Business Law; Business Statistics; Principles of Marketing; Ad 
vanced Business Law; Teachers’ Course in Commercial Sub 
jects. Address, Registrar. 

CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Fig 
Term, June 4-July 9. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Elementary ee Business English; Analysis of Finanej 
Statements. Second Term, July 10-August 14. Bookkeeping: 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Sales Man 
agement. Address, Lee Johnson, Head, Department of Busine 
Administration. 

COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Fira 
Term, June 2-July 11. Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Account- 
ing; Teaching Commercial Subjects; i icensnedties arketing. 

‘erm, July 14-August 22. Elementary and Advanced 
Shorthand; Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Advanced 
Accounting; Advanced Dictation; Bookkeeping; Business Letter 
Writing; Business Law. Address, Registrar. 

HOUSTON—UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Term, 
June 5-July 18; July 19-August 29. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Mathematics of Finance; Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Investments; Advertising; Business 
ganization; Economic Geography; Salesmanship; Public Fi- 
nance. Address, Registrar. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 19; July 22-A 28, 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; Finance; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, Marshal 
Riz, Registrar. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 4-August 29. Commerce; 
———- and Office Practice; Secretarial Practice; i 
of Accounting; Shorthand; Advanced Accounting; Business Cor 
respondence. Address, Registrar. 


SAN  MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS’ STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 12; July 
14-August 22. Business Law; Penmanship; Business Corres- 
pondence; Accounting; Secretarial Science. Address, A. A. 
Grusendorf, Registrar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June > 
July 15; July 16-August £2. Teachers’ Courses in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Lorena B. Stretch, Director of Summer Session. 


Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June i6- 
July 23; Post-Session, July 28-August 22. Shorthand; Type 
writing; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Methods of Teaching 
Typewsitiess School Secretarial Practice; Taxation; Money 
and Banking; Current E ic Probl : Occupational An- 
alysis and Course Building in Distributive Education. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 





Vermont 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
7-August 15. Problems in Methods in High School Education. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Virginia 


FARMVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
16-August 23. Typewriting; Office Practice. Address, Dr. J. L. 
Jarman. 

FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COl- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 17-July 20; July 22-August 24. Be 
ganiss and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Of- 

ce Practice; Business Organization; Money and Banking; Busi 
ness Law; Advanced Stenography. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

HARRISON BURG—MADISON COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 16-July 25; July 26-A 29. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Edscationsl and Vocational Guidance. Address, Dr. Samuel P. 

, President. 
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. zobert J. Young, Director of Business E 


RADFORD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
toms, June 16-July 18; July 21-August 15, Shorthand; Type- 
iting; Accounting; Office Practice; Retailing. Address, Dr 
‘ ‘ducation. 
UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
tem, June 16-July 26. Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping,’ Typewriting, and Shorthand; Bookkeep- 
ing Survey; Business Organization and Management; Shorthand 
Dictation and Transcription; The Teaching and Supervision of 
Commercial Education; The Role of Commercial Education in 
the Program of the Secondary School. Second Term, July 28- 
jugust 30. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Bookkeep- 
ing, Typewriting, and Shorthand; Business Organization and 
Management; horthand Dictation and ey Fe The 
Teaching of Bookkeeping and General Business Subjects; The 
Teaching of Secretarial and Related Subjects. Address, Regis- 


{rar. 






First 


Washington 

PULLMAN—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 23-August 15. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting 
ad Shorthand; Transcription Methods and Materials; Secreta- 
tial Work; Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting; 
Workshop in Business Education; Elementary and Advanced 
Accounting; Business Law; Office Organization and Manage- 
nent; Principles of Economics; Current Economic Problems. 
Address, Dr. J. Murray Lee, Dean. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 18-July 18; July 21-August 20. Principles of 
Economics; Survey of Economics; Beginning and Advanced 
Secretarial Training; Business Law; Principles of Accounting; 
Money and Banking; Economics of Labor; Economics of Mar- 
keting and Advertising; Office Appliances; Methods in Commer- 
cial Hdueation. Address, Dr. Henry A. Burd, Director of Summer 
Session. 


West Virginia 

HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: Nine Weeks’ 
Term, June 10-August 8; Six Weeks’ Term, June 10-July 22. 
Principles of Economics; Economic Problems. Address, Dr. 
Otis G. Wilson, Director of Summer Session. 
MONTGOMERY—WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: June 9-August 8. Beginning and Intermedi- 
ate Typewriting; Principles of E es; E Problen 
of Consumption; Dictation and Transcription; Money, Credit, 
and Banking; Principles of Accounting; Organization and Ad- 
ninistration of Business Education; Shorthand. Address, Regis- 
trar. 

MORGANTOWN—WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 11-July 22; July 23-August 26. Marketing 
Problems. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June 9-August 8. Account- 
ing; Practical Arithmetic; Consumer Economics; Shorthand; 
Typewriting. Address, S. O. Bond, President. 

WEST LIBERTY—WEST LIBERTY STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 9-August 8 Advertising; Typewriting; 
Economics; Money, Credit, and Banking. Address, Marion M. 

mb, Head, Department of Commerce. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 30- 
August 8. Elements of Accounting; Current Accounting Prob- 
lems; Money and Banking; Curriculum and Instruction in Com- 
mercial Subjects; The Consumer and Business Operation; Gen- 
eral Economics; Institutional Economics; Taxation. Address, 
8. H. Goodnight, Dean of Summer Session. 


WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
16-July 26. Methods Courses in Commercial Education. Ad- 
dress, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial Education. 


Wyoming 
LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: First Term, 
June 14-July 18. Fundamentals of Bookkeeping; Elementary 
and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Stenography; Indexing 
and Filing; Business Law; Income Tax for Individuals. Second 
Term, July 19-August 23. Business Fundamentals; Elementary 
and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Stenography; Business 
Units; Investments. Address, Director of Summer Session. 








Tests and Measurements in Business Education 
By Haynes, Broom, and Hardaway 


A new book dealing entirely and completely with tests 
and measurements as applied to business education. It is 
intended as a textbook, but it is valuable as a personal 
reference book. It includes examples of tests, methods of 
improving tests, and it explains the kinds of tests available. 

List price $2.40, subject to usual school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Workshop in Armstrong College 
Eleanor Skimin, author, editor, and a 


teacher in the Northern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, is conducting a teachers’ 
workshop in shorthand, typewriting, trans- 
cription, and related office procedures during 
the summer session of Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California. 
Monday, June 30. 


The work begins on 


A brief description of this workshop, as 


planned and explained by Miss Skimin, is 
as follows: 


There is the matter of using the principles of visual 
education in the shorthand classroom. How about 
the blackboard? Teachers enjoy this workshop plan 
of doing blackboard work in shorthand. The motion 
patterns of the teacher’s writing of shorthand on the 
blackboard give pupils the ideas of how to develop 
good habits of writing. Any skill that must be 
executed rapidly certainly does have a technique 
of form. Shorthand is no exception, so the teacher’s 
blackboard style of writing is important. The work- 
shop will make provision for teachers to participate 
in this delightful phase of the work. Teachers find 
new joy in teaching when they write shorthand on 
the blackboard with precision and vigor. 

Every article on typewriting that we have read 
lately says that the pupil must be aware of the reason 
for his practice. In other words, he must become his 
own teacher of typewriting, so to speak. What does 
this mean? Perhaps the motivation for learning to 
typewrite has something to do with understanding 
what and how to practice and knowing rather 
definitely what the accomplishment should be. 
Teachers can find out the secret of such self-motiva- 
tion by putting themselves through the paces in the 
midst of a workshop atmosphere where everyone is 
research-minded and wants to know the reason why 
for all these suggested practices instead of accepting 
them blindly and perhaps making unintelligent use 
of them. When a certain teaching device is offered, 
the teachers of the workshop will put it to the vital 
test and will decide whether this device will help 
their pupils or whether it may do some of them harm. 
The workshop plan puts the teacher over on the 
“other side of the fence.” 


We all know that fast and accurate transcribers 
are not plentiful in our classes, so the question is 
how can we improve the transcribing abilities of 
those who are slower and more inaccurate? Can we 
imagine a program of transcription where the tran- 
scribing rate of the pupil will definitely be increased, 
but at the expense of the quality of the transcript in 
the beginning? If we stop rationalizing about the 
“slow but sure” pupil, who is usually more accurate 
and careful, in favor of the idea that the faster 
worker, properly handled, will always do not only 
more work but also better work, we shall be in a 
position to develop some classroom practices that 
will bring desired results. 


Many motivation devices will be explained and 
used. How should charts and records be used to the 
best advantage? Of what use can be the bulletin 
board? What about direct dictation—motion 
pictures? What about the production of typewriting 
classes in terms of job competency? What correla- 
tion should be made with typewriting, transcription, 
and related office practice? The workshop course will 
give consideration to this related_work. 
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Fundamentals | Fundamentals 


of of 
Selling Retailing | 
By WALTERS By WALTERS AND ROWSE 


In FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, the In FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING, 


principles are applied to all types of sales the principles of salesmanship are inter- 
situations, such as over-the-counter retail woven with the study of store operation 
selling, wholesale selling, door-to-door and store management. The presenta 
selling, and specialized selling such as in tion is from the point of view of the store 
filling stations and small concessions. The worker. For instance, emphasis is placed 
general value of selling is emphasized by on store merchandise, store English, and 
developing tact, personality, and per- store mathematics. The methods and the 
suasiveness. Chapters are included on techniques stressed are those advocated 
selling applied to writing sales letters, by progressive merchants and merchan- 
advertising, and getting a position. dising associations. 





A workbook is available for optional use. A workbook is available for optional use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Program in Distributive Education 






(Continued from page 389) 


find steady employment within a year after 
graduation. 

In order that the school and the store may 
be more closely co-ordinated, I have been 
given permission to organize and to take 
full charge of the monthly evening store 
meetings held in the department stores co- 
operating with the day-school classes. One 
evening each week I meet with the employees 
of a store for discussion and demonstration 
of some particular phase of retail selling. 
The following is a brief outline of the dis- 
cussions held during the past school year: 


October...... “Meeting Customers” 


November... .“‘Presenting Merchandise” 

December. . . . “Merchandise Information and Where 
to Get It” 

January...... “Closing Sales” 

February..... “Suggestive Selling” 

March....... “Trading Up” 

Se “Customer Acceptance and Building 
Good Will” 

Se “Sound Pictures Recommended by 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association” 


I prepared a twenty- or thirty-minute talk 
on each subject which was intended to 
bring out discussion. After the talk, mem- 
bers of the groups usually demonstrated the 
— of the meeting by putting on model 
sales. 

These meetings are held with the ap- 
proval of store managers, for they are re- 
lieved of the responsibility of arranging 
their own meetings. The employees gener- 
ally like the meetings, especially when they 
are given an active part in them. Discus- 
sions are sometimes difficult to get started 
unless some of the points are taken up with 
the salespeople before the meeting. By pick- 
ing participants you can be sure of develop- 
ing certain points. 

t year we also started a series of 
weekly conferences on grocery topics with 
the independent retail grocerymen of the 
city. This was our first attempt in the field 
of grocery merchandising, and we feel that 
the ground work has been laid for adding 
the grocery stores of the city to the present 
distributive occupation program. 

Co-ordinating the part-time classes with 
the adult evening classes has proved a satis- 
factory arrangement from the standpoint of 
all individuals concerned. It has brought 
about a much closer relationship between 
employees and students and between store 
operators and the school. 
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A Direction for Business Education 


(Continued from page $96) 





that will direct into vocational business edu- 
cation only those pupils who are capable of 
mastering sufficient skills to enable them to 
hold successfully their places in business. 

If there are personal-use values in business 
education—and there seems no doubt but 
that there are—let us organize them for 
availability to all pupils rather than reserve 
them for only those pupils enrolled strictly 
in business education. Furthermore, let us 
present these personal-use values in their 
proper setting and by a personal-use ap- 
proach rather than through a study of the 
vocational aspects of business. In recogniz- 
ing the two aspects of business education, 
let us recognize their differences—their dif- 
ference in underlying purposes and motives, 
their difference in the manner of application, 
their difference in standards, and their dif- 
ference from the standpoint of the manner 
of successful presentation. 

Some change in both the present curricu- 
lum and courses of study will be necessary 
if the personal-use aspects of business educa- 
tion are presented to all pupils who desire it 
and if the vocational business offerings are 
limited to those pupils who are both train- 
able and employable. 

Such a procedure does not necessarily 
mean a separation, in the early stages, of 
the pupils who are studying business sub- 
jects for personal-use values from the pupils 
who are studying business subjects with a 
vocational intent. Certainly, personal-use 
values of business education are a justifiable 
part of a proper background for vocational 
business education. Then, too, the educa- 
tional guidance value to pupils with a voca- 
tional intent justifies the study of personal- 
use values in business education as a prevo- 
cational offering. 

The practical application of this proposal 
necessitates a concentration of the personal- 
use values of all business subjects on from 
two to four subjects that are made available 
to all pupils. ese subjects should be re- 
quired as a background to vocational busi- 
ness education. This proposal necessitates 
the postponement of vocational business edu- 
cation to the upper secondary grades, and it 
opens vocational business education to only 
those pupils who would seem to profit from 
its study. It points toward the elimination 
of strictly vocational business offerings in 
many schools and toward concentration on 
vocational values in other schools. 
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College Typewriting 
(Continued from page 397) 


The composite final grade, representing 
achievement in the course, is composed of 
three items: first, the daily budget work; 
second, testing on new material; and third, 
straight-copy speed tests. All work accepted 
for credit is timed. Tests are given whenever 
it seems appropriate to the current assign- 
ments. One test about every two weeks 
gives a good basis for a final test grade 
without taking too much time from assigned 
budget work. 

The copies in each budget are valued ac- 
cording to the number and the difficulty of 
the respective copies; that is, in a budget of 
five letters, the first letter may have a value 
of one point, the second, third, and fourth 
letters may have a value of two points each, 
and the fifth letter may have a value of 
three points. The total value of each budget 
is ten points. For a complete and perfect 
budget, this maximum grade is raised to 
eleven by granting a bonus point. Five- 
tenths of a point is deducted for each error 
of any kind up to the maximum value of 
each copy. 

Neat erasures are accepted. Failures to 
follow directions as given in the manual or 
in class are penalized as errors. At the end 
of each week, the accumulated scores are 
arranged in descending order and posted 
without names. Each student has a folder 
containing not only the graded material 
presented for credit, but also an exact tran- 
scription of the record upon which his grade 
will be based. Thus, anyone may find his 
exact standing in the class at the end of each 
week by conputing his own total score and 
finding it on the posted table. Trends are 
noted on a graph which is kept in the files 
and used as a basis for commendation or 
exhortation. 

All tests (except straight-copy speed tests) 
are given in the thirty-five-minute periods 
and consist of letters, tabulations, and any 
business forms similar to those recently 
covered in the daily assignments. The sub- 
ject matter of each test may be homogene- 
ous; that is, it may consist of letters or of 
tabulations, or it may be mixed in an at- 
tempt to carry through a short unit of cor- 
respondence. The results of this testing are 
reduced to comparable figures which are 
graded relatively. 

Finally, straight-copy speed tests are 
graded on the following arbitrary basis: 60 
words a minute and up, A; 55 to 59, B; 50 
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to 54, C; 45 to 49, D. At the beginning ¢ 
the semester, the figures are ten words elon 
those I have listed. These figures are raised 
periodically during the semester until they 
reach the scale I have given. The minimy 
for the semester-end grade is set up thre 
weeks before the end of the semester. } 
order to prevent the best students from be 
coming too content with their superiority 
in speed, individual minimum speeds ar 
set up where it seems advisable. For in 
stance, if at the middle of the semester, 
student is typing around 55 words a minute 
and seems satisfied, he is told that no mor 
tests will be accepted from him below a mini- 
mum of 60 words a minute. Students seldom 
fail to exceed whatever reasonable minimum 
is set. Superior performance may be re 
warded by giving these students work on 
the dictating machine. 

As stated in the beginning of this article, 
this procedure is not offered as being perfect. 
It is offered as the experience of one who, 
having asked for help in vain, was forced to 
work out his own salvation. Nor is it held 
that the “salvation” as I have presented is 
complete or permanent. If someone who 
reads this article is spared a few of the 
agonies of experimentation, or if someone 
reads it and, knowing a better way to pro 
ceed, writes me, I shall feel that the time 
taken to write this article was well spent. 

* 7 +. 
A Monograph on Terminal Education 


The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D. C., has just com- 
pleted the publication of Monograph No. 1, 
“The Literature of Junior College Terminal 
Education.” The monograph was prepared 
for the Commission on Junior College Termi- 
nal Education by Lois E. Engleman, librar- 
ian of the Frances Shimer Junior College, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois, and Walter Crosby 
Eells, secretary of the Association. 

According to Mr. Eells, the monograph 
contains a summary of all important litera- 
ture on terminal education which has ap- 
peared in the past forty years. It contains 
$40 pages, bound in cloth. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. A special discount of 20 per cent 
will be allowed to members of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Two additional monographs will be re 
leased this spring. These are “Present 
Status of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion” and “Why Junior College Terminal 
Education?” A 10 per cent discount will be 
allowed if the three monographs are orde 
together in advance of publication. 
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Arkansas-Valley Commercial Teachers Club 


The new officers of the Arkansas-Valley 
Commercial Teachers Club, elected at the 
spring meeting held in Wichita, Kansas, on 
March 22, are as follows: president, E. A. 
Bettega, East High School, Wichita, Kansas; 
vice president, Fred Tidwell, A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; secretary- 
treasurer, Edith McMullen, Pratt High 
School, Pratt, Kansas. 

Several interesting talks were given, in- 
cluding a talk on personality training by 
Zoe Bailey of Hutchinson High School, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

a e . 


Illinois Business Teachers 


David E. Johnson of New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Commercial Education 
Association, which met in Rockford on 
March 27, 28, and 29. The other officers 
who will serve with Mr. Johnson during 
the school year 1941-42 are: vice president, 
David J. Baron, head of commercial de- 
partment, Abraham Lincoln Junior High 
School, Rockford; secretary, C. B. Carey, 
Jones Commercial High School, Chicago; 
treasurer, Kathryn Judkins, Lewis Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Chicago. 





Mississippi Education Association 


Frank M. Herndon of Yazoo City High 
School, Yazoo City, Mississippi, is the newly 
elected president of the commercial section 
of the Mississippi Education Association. 
Mr. Herndon was elected at the meeting 
held in Jackson from March 12 to 15. 
Within the near future Mr. Herndon expects 
to appoint a secretary to serve during 
1941-42. 

The commercial teachers voted at this 
meeting to go on record as having formally 
organized as a state organization for busi- 
ness teachers. 


. . 2 
Wellesley Summer Institute 


“Strengthening America at Home and 
Abroad” is the theme of the Summer Insti- 
tute for Social Progress which will be held on 
the campus of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, from July 5 to 19. The 
foreign policy of the United States and its 
chief domestic problems will be discussed 
under the direction of leading economists 
and teachers of political science from both 
the East and the West. 

For more detailed information regarding 
the Institute, write to Dorothy P. Hill, 
22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, New York. 
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A FOURFOLD CALCULATOR PROGRAM 


These machine calculation courses are designed to be used as the basis for a 
comprehensive coverage of all types of calculating machines and all types of 
Each book is essentially self-teaching, stressing the most 
recently developed manipulation techniques. 


1 KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 
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Save and Like It 
(Continued from page 391) 


such cases, we must turn to our files for 
the depositors’ numbers. 

After the deposits have been checked, the 
students’ participation in the banking pro- 
cedure is finished. The packets of books are 
returned to the files until they are again 
checked by a representative of the city bank. 
I am proud to say that he seldom finds an 
error. 

Each student in the business training 
class is given at least three weeks of banking 
experience before he has completed the first- 
semester course. The positions of the bank 
president and the checking committee are 
constant. For obvious reasons, students 
showing the greatest adaptability must be 
given these positions, which are more or 
less supervisory. 

The average amount of money handled 
each week in Herbert Hoover Junior High 
School is forty-five dollars, although oc- 
casionally the amount goes much higher. 
After the Christmas holidays, for instance, 
it often reaches as high as ninety-five 
dollars. Out of a student body of approxi- 
mately six hundred, we have three hundred 
and fifty depositors. Our average weekly 
deposits depends upon the activities of the 
school. If an entertainment falls on “bank 
a the amount deposited generally falls 
) 


The training received by the commercial 
class is invaluable, as shown by the efficiency 
with which the students handle the banking 
situation. This training reacts definitely on 
all the work done in the commercial de- 
partment. These students are learning ac- 
curacy, honesty, courtesy, and how to deal 
with the public. Later on they have other 
opportunities to put into practice what they 
have learned, for in the second semester 
they are permitted to manage the school 
candy store and to act as cashiers in the 
school cafeteria. One student is chosen as 
student body treasurer, and it is his duty to 
keep a cash book of all student body re- 
ceipts and expenses. All student body dues 
pass through his hands and no bill is paid 
without his order. 

Our bank is an effort to put a life situa- 
tion into education, and it has proved suc- 
cessful. The plan has increased the students’ 
interest in banking about 75 per cent, for 
they like to imitate their elders. This plan 
gives them the opportunity to go to a bank 
and actually deposit their money; heretofore, 
they merely collected the money and left it 
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on the teacher’s desk. After a student buili 
up an account large enough to interest hin, 
he is seldom lost as a depositor. The desix 
to accumulate becomes a driving force, an/ 
the habit of saving grows. Some question 
about the advisability of teaching student 
to save money have arisen. It has bew 
said that we should rather teach student 
how to spend. However, I feel that thrit 
is a basic principal of life and economics, fo 
unless an individual learns to save, he has 
little choice when it comes to spending. The 
student who learns thrift has learned some 
thing of self-restraint and unselfishness. He 
learns to think of his future rather tha 
living for the day alone. 











Accounting for Extracurricular Activities 
(Continued from page 394) 


that is so simple that any school, regardless 
of its size, may use it efficiently. This 
method seems more businesslike than having 
the treasurer of each organization open an 
account in the local bank. The school, 4 
well as the bank, finds this plan mor | 
satisfactory from this standpoint. There are 
two good results which come from a sys 
tematic plan of internal accounting: (1) it 
provides permanent records of income and 
payments of all activities; (2) it gives the 
students educational opportunities to learn 
the simple mechanics of good business 
administration and accounting, as well as 
the benefits of systematic and careful han- 
dling of public funds. 








Business Education Aids Draftees 


According to an announcement from 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California, 
many draftees and enlisted men are discov- 
ering the tremendous value of their technical 
business training. A reserve officer, enrolled 
at the College, made this statement before 
he was recently called into service: “If you 
could have been at my elbow during this 
last month since my call came, you'd have 
seen me working exactly the way every one 
of you would be working right now if you 
knew, as I do, the tremendous advantage 
you will have in the Army if you have 
technical business training.” ; 

Another interesting statement by this 
Woodbury College student is: “ “Typists | 
step out!” How many times have I heard 4 
hard-boiled first sergeant give that com- 
mand to a bunch of rookies! And was I glad 
that I could answer that summons! You'll 
be glad, too.” 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOURTH EDITION e« CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed as a beginning course recommended for 
every pupil. The objectives and the subject matter content of this new edition 
are in line with the definite development of a course in junior business that 
can be offered (a) as a required course for all pupils, (b) as a required course 
for commercial pupils and as an elective for other pupils, or (c) as a required 
course for commercial pupils. 


The study of the specific services of business is introduced through the study 
of the use of money. This real and vitally interesting topic makes a logical 
approach to the study of the specific services of business because all pupils are 
familiar with money and are interested in it. The study of money leads logically 
to such topics as “Spending Money Wisely’’ and ‘Sharing Economic Risks.” 


The discussion and the problem material with each part includes (a) Improving 
Your Business Vocabulary, (b) A Reading Check List, (c) Activities and Projects, 
(d) Testing Your Business Understanding, and (e) General Business Problems. 
Many of the problems have been carefully planned to include a complete 
coverage of fundamental arithmetical processes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 





QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. Appear- 
ance. Since one of the objectives of a 
course in business behavior is the develop- 
ment of habits of attractive grooming, the 
instructor’s appearance should naturally be 
an illustration of the precepts he teaches. 
Constant reference is made to the fact that 
business has adopted certain definite stand- 
ards of dress and grooming. Students are 
told that neatness and tidiness are in 
keeping with office routine; that smartness 
is an asset. Unless the teacher’s appearance 
is an exemplification of these deductions, the 
subject loses in effect and in weight. 

Manner. The teacher should have the 
ability to create a business-like atmosphere 
in the classroom. The administrative system 
used for attending to detail work, such as 
record keeping, should be orderly and ef- 
fective. The personal mannerisms of the 
teacher in class relationships should repre- 
sent thoughtfulness and courtesy. 

Point of View. Only the teacher who is 
sufficiently interested in his students as in- 
dividuals has a right to instruct a course in 
business behavior. Unless he is aware of the 
students’ home conditions, health, abilities, 
and weaknesses, the teacher can be neither 
counselor nor leader. He should want to 
teach business behavior because he is con- 
vinced that the training is essential to the 
students in getting and in holding jobs. 

Business Experience. The teacher should 
have first-hand information about the re- 
quirements of business in the field of per- 
sonal relationships and about the reasons for 
these standards. His insistence on neatness, 
accuracy, speed, and other attributes would 
then have real, not vicarious, worth because 
it is the result of his own successful business 
experience. 

Education. The broader his educational 
and cultural background, the better equipped 
the teacher is for an understanding of the re- 
quirements of all phases of all types of busi- 
ness found in his community. 

Philosophy. ‘The teacher should believe 
that solid, substantial business is built on a 
four-square doctrine of service to society. 
While he may not be unaware of the fact 
that there are some business houses whose 
practices are questionable, he should be firm 
in the belief that honesty and. industry are 
basie in sound American business policy. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th Century Bookkeeping 





HOW MAY THE BOOKKEEPING TEACHER UTILIZ 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN THE REVITALIZE) 
BOOKKEEPING COURSE? “Realism” should be 
the keynote of the bookkeeping course. The 
bookkeeping course should be up-to-date in 
accounting practice, and it should contains 
great variety of applications to practical 
situations. Illustrations should be modem 
and complete. They should present actual 
business forms and practices. The teacher 
should select instructional materials that wil 
help to bring the community into the class. 
room and take the classroom out into the 
community. 

The traditional bookkeeping course of the 
past was largely confined to merchandising 
and manufacturing businesses. The new 
bookkeeping course has added a great 
variety of applications, such as the personal 
service business, social organizations, student 
activities fund, bookkeeping for professional 
men, and bookkeeping for the farmer. 

The new bookkeeping course recognizes 
the place of the cash register in all retail 
bookkeeping. It teaches the use of the 
combined cash journal, the use of a book of 
original entry without a ledger, and the use 
of various forms of files popular in business. 

If the bookkeeping teacher is to succeed 
in making the high school bookkeeping 
course of maximum value to each student, 
he must make frequent excursions into the 
community that surrounds the classroom. In 
this he may enlist the co-operation of in- 
dividual students to make local surveys. 

The bookkeeping teacher should collect 
some of the forms used by the leading busi- 
ness establishments in his community. He 
will usually find that businessmen are 
anxious to co-operate with him in giving the 
local high school students the benefits of 
their experiences. From time to time the 
teacher should confer with the local banks. 
He will usually find bankers interested in 
giving facts about local banking practices. 

From time to time, business teachers have 
been accused of teaching principles and pro 
cedures that are ten or twenty years behind 
actual practices in business. This criticism 
has been sometimes justifiably true, but it 
need not ever be true. In general, teachers 
should teach those principles and procedures 
that are widely accepted by authoritative 
businesses. 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION. It is quite 
probable that the average student in the 
advanced business training class has a 
limited knowledge of the great number of 
different jobs that are to be found in modern 
business. Usually, the student thinks of a 
business as having salespeople, office work- 
ers, factory workers, and executives. 

A simple project by which the students 
can be made aware of their misconception 
is to make a study of some local industry. 
The personnel, employment, or general man- 
ager can be visited and a list can be made of 
all the different jobs to be found in the 
business. If possible, the qualifications for 
each one should also be obtained. Among 
the so-called “‘office workers” may be found 
typists, stenographers, secretaries, operators 
of voice-writing machines, telephone switch- 
board operators, statisticians, cost clerks, 
pay roll clerks, file clerks, addressograph 
clerks, operators of various duplicating ma- 
chines, mail clerks, receptionists, cashiers, 
and operators of bookkeeping, calculating, 
and billing machines. The students should 
be acquainted with the duties of and the 
qualifications required for the various jobs, 
not only for those of the “office workers” 
I have listed, but also for those workers in 
all phases of a business. The students will 
then appreciate more fully the high degree 
of specialization of workers demanded by 
business today as well as the problems of 
co-ordinating the many specialized activities 
of a business. The students should also be 
encouraged to decide which type of work is 
most suited to their abilities and likes. 

JOB INTELLIGENCE. Much has been said 
and written about the need for developing 
social intelligence in our students. Of 
course, this is desirable, but we must not 
stop with that. Job intelligence is more im- 
portant than ever in these days of highly 
specialized jobs, and the course in advanced 
business training should be valuable in de- 
veloping this intelligence. In studying the 
various departments of a business and their 
interrelation, the student can be shown the 
important part played by each specialized 
activity. For example, the shipping clerk 
has an important part in building and in 
keeping the good will of customers by 
Properly packing the goods so that it will 
arrive in good condition. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Z. Carleton”Staples,;co-author 
Economic Geography 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT. A good device to in- 
crease class interest in economic geography is 
to have the students compile a list of unusual 
facts, or facts presented in an unusual way. 
These facts should be founded on economic 
geography. Undoubtedly, the editor of the 
school paper will be glad to print such lists 
from time to time because they are of 
general interest, especially when they are 
well composed and are carefully tested for 
accuracy. A few examples are: 

The annual average temperatures of 
Alaska and of West Virginia are almost 
identical. 

There is more irongabove the ground in 
the United States than there is underground 
in Russia. 

The coast line of Maine, because of its 
irregularities, is longer than the coast line of 
the Pacific Coast. 

It is estimated that if the world’s annual 
sugar production could be divided equally 
among all the people of the world, each 
person would receive about twenty-five 
pounds of sugar. In the United States, our 
annual per capita sugar consumption is well 
over one hundred pounds. 

Roughly, Africa is three times larger than 
Europe, but Europe’s coast line is three 
times longer than that of Africa. 

Practically all of Russia lies north of the 
United States. 

If all the potential power in a gallon of 
gasoline were used in operating an automo- 
bile, we should get about two hundred miles 
to a gallon. 

More than forty feet of rainfall occurs 
annually just north of the Bay of Bengal. 

Over 95 per cent of all the anthracite coal 
produced in the world comes from eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Practically all the nickel produced in the 
world comes from Canada. 

The United States usually exports much 
more rice than it imports. 

In normal times the domestic trade of 
the United States is forty times larger than 
its foreign trade. 

The annual corn crop of the United States 
is worth more than all other cereal crops 
combined, and its value exceeds the annual 
production of our gold and silver mines. 

Over 80 per cent of our corn crop reaches 
the market in the form of meat. 
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From Books to Business. A 28-page, printed, 
paper-bound monograph which discusses the essential 
information needed by the student in going from the 


classroom to the business office. Price 25 cents, prepaid. 
Transcription Supervisors’ Association of New York, 2 
East End Avenue, New York, New York. 


Advisory Service for Students of Advertising. 
Arranged by Charles E. Bellatty, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. A 54-page, printed, paper- 
bound book designed to offer advertising advice, 
criticisms, and suggestions to advertising students. 
Price $1.00; 20 per cent discount to college and school 
book stores. Charles E. Bellatty, 685 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Consumer Class Plans. A new aid for teachers 
prepared by the Consumers Union. LEach plan is 
printed on a separate sheet and is designed for one or 
two class periods. They include discussion outlines 
and demonstration outlines. Printed monthly. Samples 
free on request. Plans are sent free to teachers using 
Consumers Union Reports. Consumers Union of 
United States, Inc., 17 Union Square West, New York, 
New York. 


Arithmetic for Retail Training. Prepared by 
Irene M. Chambers, Prince School of Store Service 
Education. An 84-page, printed, paper-bound text- 
book on merchandising arithmetic. The book covers 
all types of problems relating to selling and merchan- 
dising. Price, single copies 75 cents; twenty copies or 
more, 50 cents each. Personnel Group ofjthe National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 101 West 31st Street, 
New York, New York. 


How to Organize and Teach a ‘“‘Job-Seeker’s”’ 
Course. Edited by John T. Lynch, School of Com- 
_merce, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. A 
150-page, mimeographed, paper-covered report pre- 
pared by teacher-members of the University of Denver 
summer school course in “Modern Techniques of 
Job-Finding.” The report tells how to plan, organize, 
and conduct courses for job-seekers. Price 75 cents. 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Work Sheet Exercises in Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. By V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. Each 
exercise is printed on gummed paper which may be 
moistened and stuck to the work sheet paper. There 
are 45 different exercises in the pad. Price 50 cents; 20 
per cent discount when ordered in quantities for class 
use; examination copy 25 cents. V. E. Breidenbaugh, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


LITERATURE 


Handbook in Typing Art. By Dr. J. Brye 
Sardiga. A 52-page, mimeographed, paper-bound book 
of artistic designs which can be reproduced on the 
typewriter. Price 50 cents. Dr. J. Bryce i 
East Central Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi. 


The Family Dollar. A journal on consumer eo 
nomics, published monthly except in July and August, 
It contains numerous articles of interest to teachers of 
consumer education, consumer economics, and home 
economics. Rates, $1.00 a year; single copies 10 cents. 
Consumer Credit Institute of America, Inc., 288 
Broadway, New York, New York. 


Next Steps in National Policy for Youth. 
An 18-page, printed, paper-bound booklet in which a 
co-ordinated program for local and national action in 
problems of education, health, recreation, and employ- 
ment is outlined. Available free. American Youth 
Commission of the American Council'‘on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


How Business Education Contributes to 
the Life of a Community. A dramatization in 
two scenes, complete with dialogue and all stage direc- 
tions. Prepared and presented. ‘by the Department of 
Business Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. Price 25 cents. E. J. McLuckie, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


National Defense Training Program. Official 
Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 2048. A 13-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-covered bulletin prepared to give in- 
formation about the defense instructional programs 
which may be established under the National! Defense 
Training Program. Available free. State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan. 


Pan-Americana—Visual and Teaching Aids 
on Latin America, Spain, and Spain in the 
United States. By Dr. Lili Heimers, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
A 29-page, mimeographed, paper-covered list of visual 
aids arranged by countries. Price 50 cents; no stamps 
accep Visual Aids Service, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Tentative Source Materials in Business Edu- 
cation. Bulletin No. 11. A 180-page, printed, paper 
bound bulletin prepared at the Florida Curriculum 
Laboratory of the University of Florida, Tallahassee. 
It is a course of study designed to assist teachers in 
working out programs that will meet local needs. Free 
to'teachers of Florida; 50 cents to teachers outside 
the state. State Dept. of Education, Tallahassee, Fis. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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EACH TOPIC HAS A DIRECT, 
DAY-BY-DAY MEANING TO THE PUPIL 


— 





1. The Individual 





2. The Businessman 





3. Society in General 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION e« By PETERS AND POMEROY 


Functional training with a direct, day-by-day meaning is an important objective 
in each discussion of COMMERCIAL LAW. For instance, emphasis is placed 
upon the application of law to the problems of the individual, the businessman, 
and society in general. Each topic is in the language of the individual rather 
than in technical, legal language. Simplicity and clearness of presentation are 
also accomplished through numerous well-placed illustrations, numerous case 
examples to illustrate discussions, carefully prepared questions and problems, 
and actual adjudicated cases. Many of the principles and the case problems 
relate closely to the experiences of the student and his family. 


Some timely topics covered in COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, are motor 
vehicle insurance, national labor relations laws, Federal trade laws, state old- 
age pension laws, state unemployment compensation laws, and Federal social 


security laws. 
TEACHING ADS) 
1. Optional Workbook 2. Optional Tests 


3. Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


Ti. WALANLE SHEE 



















“LAUGH 


He Needs a Fire Plug 


The minister was baptizing a baby. “Name, please,” 
he said to the father. 

“It’s Reginald Cholmondeley Montmorency Chilling- 
worth Athelstane Burpingham III.” 

The minister turned to his assistant. 
please,” he said. 


“More water, 


oe e a 
Tipster 


Freshie: ““Do you know that girl?” 

Soph: “No.” 

Freshie: “Then why did you tip your hat?” 

Soph: “My roommate knows her—and it’s his hat.” 
eee 


Tenderized 


Junior (visiting roundhouse): “What is that enor- 
mous thing?” 
Senior: “That is a locomotive boiler.” 
Junior: “And why do you boil locomotives?” 
Senior: “To make the engine tender.” 
eee 


No Casualties 


Father: “Who broke that chair in the parlor last 
evening?” 
Daughter: “It just collapsed all of a sudden, father, 
but neither of us was hurt.” 
eee 


The Hole Truth 


Jones: “I certainly do miss Brown. Fine fellow—he 
used to throw himself with such vigor into everything 
he undertook. What happened to him?” 

Smith: “He undertook to dig a well.” 

eee 


Not Acquainted 


She: “Do you know a man down your way with one 
leg named Wilson?” 

He: “Well, I’m not sure. 
other leg?” 


What’s the name of the 


* «= # 
No Cinch 


“Tt isn’t easy to drive a bargain,” grumbled the high 
school student as he cranked up his $10 flivver. 
eee 


The Right Party 


The grocer was regretful as he turned down the 
young applicant. “Sorry, son, we can’t use much help 
right now.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I wouldn’t be much help.” 

eee 


Out to Lunch 


“Is that the head cheese over there?” 
“No, the boss isn’t in: right now.” 
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CHUCHLES 


ORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 


In the Drink 


Ruth (nervously waiting to start on her first boat 
trip): “Tell me, doctor, what should I do if I gt 
seasick?” 

M. D.: “That’s not necessary. You'll do it.” 

eee 
Fore! 


Sue: “Is it easy to learn to play golf?” 


Sam: “Sure. All you do is smack the pill and walk.” | 


Sue: “How interesting! That’s just like some of the 
auto rides I’ve been on.” 


2 a * 
Bears Relation 


Sophomore: “What relation does a stork bear to 
mankind?” 
Freshman: “I don’t know.” 
Sophomore: “Why, either a son or a daughter, of 
course!” 
eee 
New System 


“Can you type?” 

**Yes, I use the Columbus system.” 

“What’s that?” 

“T discover a key, then land on it.” 
eee 


X YZ 


Fond Mother: “Yes, Genevieve is taking French 
and Algebra. Say good morning to Mrs. Jones in 
Algebra, darling.” 


Teacher: 
Student: 
Teacher: 
Student: 


Get the Bromo 


The young bride placed the turkey carefully on the 
table for the Thanksgiving dinner. 

“This, my dear,” she exclaimed, “is my first roast 
turkey.” 

Her husband looked with admiration. ‘Marvelous, 
darling,” he said. ‘And how wonderfully you've 
stuffed it!” 

“Stuffed it?” she asked. 
wasn’t hollow.” 


“Why, dearest, this one 
eee 


Starting Young 


Father: “What do you mean by playing truant? 
What makes you stay away from school?” 
Son: “Class hatred, father.” 


e * 7 
Embarrassed 


Mary: “Look at those gold fish. Aren’t they red?” 
Jack: “Well, if somebody put you in a glass bo 
without your swimming suit, you'd turn red, too. 
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CONSUMER BCONOMIC PROBLEMS | 


BY SHIELDS AND WILSON 





ARRANGED FOR A SEMESTER OR A YEAR COURSE 











CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has been very carefully designed so 
that applied economics and specific consumer procedures are woven to- 
gether. The student is therefore given a comprehensive plan that will guide 
him in solving everyday consumer problems and in understanding present- 
day economic influences. Every principle is presented in a concrete manner 
as it is related to the problems of the individual. 


The authors have carefully avoided any attempt to be sensational. In other 
words, the authors emphasize such topics as the consumer's interest in taxes 
and tariffs, the consumer’s interest in labor problems, and the consumer's 
interest in natural resources. Questions, problems, and projects, as well as 
numerous illustrations, accompany each unit of subject matter. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


? . ». ° > p ? : 
S rectaltiss “4t Khusnes) Education 
a 


CINCINNATI! - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - OALLAS 
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*TEACHERS ¢ POSITI 


°SCHOOLS FOR SAU 
*SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


a woman with 6 years’ teaching experience desires 

itioa in a busi ‘or private school. Is a Gregg graduate and 
has attended a state university. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
Stenotypy, office training, and allied subjects. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address, No. 324. 








iti, 1 


Lady commercial teacher desires p in ge, univer- 
sity, business college, or high school. Holds B. S. and M. A. 
degrees from state university. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, accounting, and allied subjects. Has had practical 
office experience. Address, No. 325. 





Lady teacher with several years’ experience in a first-class 
high school desires summer position in a business college, 
normal school, or vocational school. Holds B. S. degree. Can 
teach bookkeeping and shorthand. Address, No. 326. 





Young woman with 7 years’ experience teaching Gregg 
shorthand and typewriting desires summer position. Holds 
B. S. degree. Excellent references as to character and teaching 
ability. Address, No. 327. 





Married man, 36, with 10 years’ coll and busi school 
experience,desires position. Could assist : with management and 
soliciting. ‘Holds Master’s degree. Can teach all phases of ac- 
counting, Federal taxes, law, mathematics, salesmanship, type- 
writing, and business administration. Address, No. 328. 





Young woman, now employed in a city school system, de- 
sires position in a good public school system, a junior college, or 
a senior college. Holds B. S. and M. A. degrees. Has had 14 
years’ teaching experience as,well_as actual business experi- 
ence. Prefers to teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and secre- 
tarial subjects. Can teach other subjects. Address, No. 329. 





Young man with Ped. B., B. S., M. A., and D. C. S. degrees 
and several years’ teaching experience desires position for sum- 
mer months. Holds 175 word Gregg medal. Is the author of 
several textbooks. Has had practical experience. Can teach all 

bj and b t disci- 
plinarian. ” Prefers Southern states, but will consider any loca- 
tion. Available June 1; will not consider fall contract. Address, 
J. Bryce Sardiga, Buckner, Illinois. 











Married man, 31, desires teachi iti for 
months, or an opportunity to better his position for next year. 
Has had 11 years’ public school commercial teaching experi- 
ence. Holds Bachelor’s degree. Can teach bookkeeping, com- 
mercial law, salesmanship, general business, commercial geog- 
raphy, office practice, and business English. | Will consider soli- 
as position with small salary for summer months. Address, 
o. 330. 








Schoak ful 


with experience in all phases of school 
operation desires position with reputable school. Is qualified to 
teach all commercial subjects and many academic subjects. 
Available in any capacity on short notice. Will consider any lo- 
cality. Give full information in first letter. Address, No. 331. 








Young woman desires summer school work on Pacific Coast 
or in New England. Can teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and commercial arithmetic. Will accept transportation and liv- 
ing expenses. Address, No. 332. 





Married man, 36, desires summer position. Has had ex- 
perience teaching commercial subjects in high schools, teachers’ 
colleges, colleges, and universities. Holds M. A. degree and has 

_ uate work. Excellent references. Address, No. 
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Man 
and athl 
met mo 

Young man, 28, desires full- or part-time summer" J) training 
ina Has had 9 years’ teaching jp met och 
perience. Holds B. S. degree. Can teach any commercial mip like to ¢ 
jects with the exception of shorthand. Available June 1, 
ceptional reference as_to scholarship and teaching ability, 4. Mar 
dress, No. 333. 
tion in | 
New York attorney, 33, desires teaching position in b thonal 
or private school in metropolitan New York City. Can acount 
commercial law, community civics, history, or allied Holds | 
Holds LL. B. and LL. M. degrees. Has had 5 years’ dive Addres 
civil, criminal, corporation, and government bureau 
Ample commercial background. Address, No. 335. Lae 
positio’ 
Experienced business school man with B. B. A. and LL.i§ metic, 
degrees os tion with reputable business college Addres 
licitor for months. Can teach ad 
courses in ti busi administration, and allied Ms 
jects. Has had considerable business experience. E school: 
references. Available June 1. Address, No. 336. positio 
diplom 

Man and wife, both 30 years of age, desire positions in = 
school or city. Are now employed in a commerce department 
a state teachers college. Woman has had 11 years’ e 
teaching cial subjects in both high schools and M: 
Has M. A. degree. Man has,almost completed M. A. tle, ge 
Has had office experience and 3 years’ teaching experience, H positic 

i di hi and filing. Available Sepiem} Addre 
ber 1. Address, No. 337. 

La 

Married man, 30, desires position teaching Gregg ing al 
or typewriting that will offer advancement over position junior 
held. Is a certified Pennsylvania public school teacher in sonne 
commercial subjects. Has had 7 years’ teaching experience ani 
5% years’ experience as a bookkeeper and a secretary. Aé 
dress, No. 338. Si 

sires 

Man, 39, with 10 years’ teaching experience desires posiia =r 
as commercial teacher in a private business school. Can tead 
20th Century Bookkeeping, Rowe Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Practice, Walton Accounting, and Sherwood Accounting. Ca Y 
also teach commercial ry penmanship, business mathemati § tion 
and allied subjects. Is ident of Massachusetts. Prelen) Book 
New England states. Address, No. 339. - 

as 

, Young man, 33, with 12 years’ experience in well-know 

ls desires position for next fall as head of bookkeeping de- V 
partment or accounting instructor in a well-organized schoo) Iilin 
Has B. S. degree and several hours of post- graduate work. Cap gran 
teach all branches of acc math tics, and allied sb) educ 
jects. Is a strong disciplinarian. Will consider any location. Ad) and 
dress, No. 340. 

Young woman with 4 years’ teaching experience and exten oa 
ive business experience desires position in a high school or busi- ness 
ness college, preferably on West Coast. Holds B. S. degree it Eton 
commercial lient recommendations. Address pro 
No. 341. 

Responsible man with 20 years’ business school experientt | eo) 
desires position in an executive capacity or as head of sid 
ing department in a reliable business school. .Experient?) ox, 
covers every phase of commercial school work. Holds B. C.8 Jee 
degree and has had practical ——— as an accountant, 
auditor, and an office manager. of veleneneee, Would be 
oe, in leasing school with option of buying. Address, No 

Young woman with 8 years’ experience in bariaees es nf 
work desires position in a college or a private sch cor 
M. A. and B.S. degrees and various Gregg honors. Is oak acl ple 
strong in secretarial subjects and English. Address, No. 343. 


































Lady with 10 years’ teaching experience in high school and 
pusiness coliege desires position. Holds M. A. degree and life 
commercial certificate. Can teach accounting, Gregg shorthand, 
—- business English, and commercial law. Excellent 








Address, No. 344. 


















Young man with college degree and 14 years’ teaching ex- 

nee desires summer school porition in reputable private 
school, junior college, or senior college. Can teach business 
githmetic and all branches of secondary school mathematics. 
Is trained in vocational education and guidance. Pacific Coast 
or southern California preferred. Address, No. 345. 














Experienced lady teacher with M. A. degree desires position 
nacollege or a reliable business college. Can teach all steno- 
graphic subjects. May,be interested in buying an interest. Ad- 
dress, No. 346. 
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Man, 40, with 14 years’ experience as commercial teacher 
and athletic coach desires position in business college for sum- 
met months. Holds B. 8S. degree and has 40 hours of graduate 
training. Prefers position near college or university having sum- 
mer school. Wife has Florida teaching certificate. Would both 
like to teach in small business school. Address, No. 347. 





Man, 36, with 18 years’ teaching experience and 12 years’ 
scholarship and tuition selling experience desires teaching i- 
tion in first-class business college. Can teach shorthand (func- 
tional method), typewriting, 20th Century Bookkeeping, higher 
accounting, penmanship, Stenotypy, and machine calculation. 
Holds degree and a teacher’s certificate from Gregg College. 
Address, No. 348. 





Lady with 15 years’ teaching experience desires summer 
position. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic, business English, commercial law, and office training. 
Address, No. 349. 





Man with commercial teaching experience in colleges, high 
and business colleges, desires college or high school 
position. Holds A. B. and A. M. degrees, a commercial teacher’s 
diploma from Ferris Institute, and a life certificate. Can also 
teach English and French. Is capable of conducting glee clubs 
and small orchestras. Can coach dramatics. Address, No. 350. 





Man, 35, with experience teaching accounting, law, arithme- 
tie, geometry, and algebra, desires summer teaching or soliciting 
position. Will ider per t positi Class 3 in draft. 
Address, No. 351. 








Lady with Master’s degree and 10 years’ experience teach- 
ing all business subjects in New York public schools and a 
junior college desires position. Experience in guidance and per- 
sonnel work. Has organizing ability. Address, No. 352. 





Single man with 10 years’ experience teaching shorthand de- 
sires position. Has also had actual business experience. Could 
assist in teaching typewriting, spelling, and machine operation, 
but prefers to teach shorthand. Address, No. 353. 





Young man with 15 years’ teaching experience desires posi- 
tion with a good commercial school. Can teach 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, Walton Accounting, Pace A ting, Finney Ac- 
counting, commercial law, and allied subjects. Is now employed 
as dean of an accounting department. Address, No. 354. 








Woman with 5 years’ teaching experience desires position in 
linois or west of the Mississippi River. Can teach intermediate 
grammar subjects and physical education as well as business 
education. Is especially capable of teaching Gregg shorthand 
and Stenotypy. Address, No. 355. 





Reliable salesman who can produce results desires connec- 
with an established business school. Has taught in busi- 
hess schools, high schools, and colleges. Desires selling posi- 
tion only on strictly commission basis. Best of references. State 
Proposition in first letter. Address, No. 356. 





Young woman with 10 years’ teaching experience in business 

colleges and high schools desires summer position. Will con- 

permanent position. Has had experience in routine and 

executive office work. Is qualified to teach any commercial sub- 
Will consider any location. Address, No. 357. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


i ANTED: Fieldman who can act as tuition salesman for a 
h ‘ate school that is being reorganized. About 20 high schools 
poh ree oon i -- te ou. 4 o_o, Seen 

levelo nto a teaching-selling position. nd com- 
Dlete details and photograph. Address, No. 358. 
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WANTED: Lady with at least 15 years’ experience in pri- 
vate business colleges. Prefer one who has never taught in 
other types of schools. Must understand bookkeeping. short- 
hand, typewriting, and office machines. A strong background 
and teaching experience in mathematics would be accepted in 
leu of knowledge of calculators or bookkeeping machines. Will 
teach only typewriting and machines as a regular routine. State 
salary. Address, No. 359. 





WANTED: Two women, between 25 and 35. to teach short- 
hand, English, and allied subjects in a reliable business col- 
lege. Send photograph and detailed information as to educa- 
tion, experience, and past connections. One vacancy open now; 
the other open in September. Address, No. 360. 





WANTED: A first-class, experienced field representative 
for one of the leading business colleges in Missouri. Exclusive 
territory with leads furnished. Salary or commission. Give full 


particulars and state place of employment. Address, No. 361. 





WANTED: A commercial teacher to teach bookkeeping or 
shorthand and allied subjects. Give complete details and send 
photograph. Address, No. 362. 





WANTED: Field representative who can act as tuition 
salesman for an old, established business college. Would con- 
sider selling part interest. Excellent opportunity for one who 
can produce results. Give details and send photograph. Ad- 
dress, No. 363. 





WANTED: An experienced teacher of Stenotypy or Steno- 
graph (machine shorthand). Immediate employment. Send 
complete information covering education, experience, and per- 
sonality. Address, Banks College, 1200 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 





WANTED: Four field secretaries for an educational institu- 
tion located ina large Eastern city. City and country territories 


av Send comp information as to educational advan- 
tages, experience, and references. Address, No. 364. 








WANTED: A young man, college graduate, with experience, 
pleasing personality, and sales and executive ability to make a 
substantial investment in an accredited private co-educational 
school founded in 1885. Applicant to gradually assume control 
of personnel and public relations department, and to carry on 
when and if president retires. Give complete statement as'to 
education, experience, personal description, and references with 
first letter. Address, No. 365. 





WANTED: Field representative for progressive, growing 
secretarial school in New York City. Highest recommendations 
required. Give complete details in first letter. Address, No. 366. 





WANTED: A well-educated man to head the accountin 
partment of an old. established business school in the 
Must have an excellent background. Give references and send 
photograph. Selling ability desirable. Address, No. 367. 


de- 





WANTED: Man accounting teacher-executive, between 28 
and 45, for a successful business college in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Must be a Southerner and should be able to enroll students dur- 
ing summers. Must be able to stand closest investigation. Sal- 
ary $150 and traveling expenses. Selling experience not neces- 
sary if applicant has good teaching experience. Send full details 
and photograph. Address, No. 368. 





WANTED: An alert, ethical representative for an estab- 
lished, growing commercial college in Virginia. Day and night 
school. Good territory with extensive advertising for leads. 
Unusual opportunity for right person. Send photograph and 
complete qualifications in first letter. Address, No. 369. 





WANTED: Man who ie interested in a teaching position or a 
partnership in a business college. Must have degree in mathe- 
matics and some business college experience. Should be able 
to teach bookkeeping, mathematics, and law, and possibly do 
some work with basketball team or band. Address, No. 370. 





WANTED: Man with some experience in both teaching and 
sales promotion to act as registrar and outside representative 
for an old, established school in the East.*) Must! do some 
teaching in fall and winter. May buy part int busin 
Send full information. Address, No. 371. 








WANTED: Honest, ethical regietrar-solicitor who can sell 
education on a monthly payment tuition plan. Can make’ $5,000 
a year on commission plan. Position open now. Address, 
Willard L. Shelton, Watertown, South 
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WANTED: An aggressive, high-type tuition salesman. An 
interesting proposition to the proper person. Address, No. 372. 





Experienced school executive wishes to contact an outstand- 
ing teacher of shorthand and typewriting who is interested in 
establishing a distinctive secretarial school. Address, A. F. 
Stegenga, Sunfield, Michigan. ; 





WANTED: Man and wife who are interested in purchasing 
an interest in a secretarial school of high standing. Will be re- 
quired to solicit in the field for the first year. Address, No. 373. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Former city school superintendent and daily newspaper edi- 
tor, 48, desires to lease a small business college with option of 
buying. Has had several years’ experience with large corpora- 
tions in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and New York 
ma Would consider partnership. Is a Southerner. Address, 

0. 374. 





WANTED: To buy a comptometer in good condition. State 
lowest price in first letter. Address, No. 375. 





WANTED: To lease or buy a small school with a good repu- 
tation. Advertiser prefers half interest in a school that has 
proved its worth. Has had 15 years’ experience as a teacher, 
aor. and principal of commercial schools. Address, No. 
376. 








Experienced cial teacher tive desires to buy a 
successful business college. Address, A. F. Stegenga, Sunfield, 
Michigan. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A well-equipped business college in the South. 
Only school in the city; forty-three high schools in surrounding 
territory. Ideal location for commercial school man and wife. 
The purchaser must have capital to invest and must furnish 
unquestioned references as to character and ability. Priced to 
enable purchaser to realize an attractive return on investment. 
Address, No. 377. 





FOR SALE: A two-teacher business college established in 
1908 in the Northwest. Excellent reputation. No debts. Easy 
terms. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 378. 





FOR SALE: A two-teacher school in Virginia. Excellent 
reputation. Fine opportunity for a real schoolman. Owner 
wishes to go to West Coast. Will sell for a small amount in cash. 
Address, No. 379. 





FOR SALE: A one-teacher commercial school in the heart 
of the Lakeshore shopping district of Oakland, California. Cli- 
entele from Lake Merritt and Piedmont locality. School is com- 
pletely equipped. Reasonably priced for a quick cash sale. Ad- 
— Mrs. Lillian Bell, 2433 Oregon Street, Berkeley, Cali- 

ornia. 





FOR SALE: A reliable school established 30 years ago in 
the Southwest. Excellent location; good equipment. Has en- 
rolled 130 students since beginning of school year. Fine op- 
portunity for man and wife and extra teacher. Good reason for 
selling. Address, No. 380. 








FOR SALE: All or part interest in a two- or three-teacher 
business school in Pennsylvania. Excellent reputation; un- 
limited opportunities. Cash investment of approximately $2,500 
required. Address, No. 381. 





FOR SALE: Part interest in an established professional col- 
lege which is experiencing rapid growth in a city with a popula- 
tion of more than 350,000. Fine equipment; unlimited possibili- 
ag Send qualifications, references, and photograph. Address, 

0. 382. 





FOR SALE: Established three-teacher business school in a 
thriving northern Ohio town. Owner retiring. Will consider 
only those who can show good business and financial ability. 
Address, No. 383. 





FOR SALE: Part interest in a well-established school on 
Pacific Coast. Has good reputation. Buyer to assist in manage- 
ment. Address, No. 384. 





FOR SALE: Complete equipment of a modern business col- 
lege located in a large Middle Western city. If desired, present 
location may be leased for continuing business. Attractive 
building in best downtown section. Address, No. 385. 
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West. Small investment necessary. Owner selling 


FOR SALE: A small, reliable business college in ay 
ill health. Address, No. 386. 





FOR SALE: A three-teacher school established 47 y 
ago. Located in an eastern Ohio city of 13,000. Has large dra 
ing territory with no competition. All modern equipment, Goo 
enrollment and tuition fees. A-1 reputation. Address, Th 
Apple Co., Brokers, 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 





. FOR SALE: A well-established business school in one ¢ 
the most outstanding oil cities in the world. Now e ve fe 
teachers. Excellent equipment; unlimited possibilities, Wi) 
for.reasonable cash price, or will consider part cash and 
on terms. Owner selling because of poor health. Address, \; 
387. 

















FOR SALE: A small secretarial school in California. Has 
excellent reputation; fine location; low overhead expense; 
tractive equipment; good territory. Fine opportunity for an 
gressive schoolman. Reasonably priced. Address, No. 388, 





FOR SALE: A two- or three-teacher school established 
years ago in a county seat of an Eastern state. School located 
own building. School needs young, energetic man with m 
sales promotion ideas. Will sell outright, with or without b 
ing, or will consider selling part interest. Unusual op 
for a real producer. Address, No. 389. 





FOR SALE: An accredited school in South Dakota esij 
lished in 1915. Enjoys cordial relations with high school supa 
intendents and teachers. Has exceptional placement rece 
All modern equipment. Ideal for experienced married cou 
Present enrollment 35. Price $5,000; 75 per cent downpayma 
necessary. Address, No. 390. 








FOR SALE: High-class, well-established business 
with an enviable reputation. Located in an exceptionally god 
territory. Address, No. 391. 








University of California Workshop 


Leland M. Pryor, director of the School 
Business, Pasadena Junior College, Pass 
dena, California, has been appointed to h 
a workshop in business education at t 
regular summer session of the University 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
summer session will be conducted from Jun 
30 to August 1. Mr. Pryor will guide th 
workshop in the study of problems an 
practices in the business field of termin 
education in junior colleges. 

The workshop will explore the range 
employment opportunities in business fiel 
in order to discover the courses and th 
content that are best adapted to busin 
students who do not go to universities. Tht 
interests, abilities, and needs of junior col 
lege students will be explored. A course il 
the philosophy of terminal education will 
also be offered at the University of Cali; 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Since the registration number is limited, 
various junior colleges are sending one 0 
two representatives to make an intensive 
study of problems arising from experiences 
in the local schools. 

Mr. Pryor received his B. A. and LL. B. 
degrees from the University of Minnesota, 
















Minneapolis, Minnesota, and his 
degree from Columbia University, New 
York City. 
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